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The American Returned Students 
of China 


By Cut MENG 


“PYETURNED STUDENTS” is a term coined in China 

to denote those Chinese students who have studied 
abroad and have returned to China. The American “Re- 
turned Students” are those Chinese students who have studied 
in America. 

During the past six years it has been the duty of the writer 
to move among the Chinese students in the United States. 
An interest has been naturally and gradually developed to 
observe them while they are in America and to keep in touch 
with them after their return to China. 

As one looks into the undercurrents beneath the chaos of 
revolution, readjustment and reconstruction in China, he be- 
comes amazed at the influence of American ideals, methods 
and habits that reaches out into many phases of China’s na- 
tional life, and in some fields plays a dominating role. Per- 
haps, in the history of international relations, no one nation of 
such magnitude as China has ever been culturally affected 
by another nation of a very different background to such an 
extent and so immediately. 

The following are among those questions which present 
themselves to anyone who is interested in Chinese-American 
relations, with special reference to the American returned 
students of China: 

Have the American returned students of China been a helpful in- 

fluence? If so, in what ways? 

What is this group of students like? 

Why do they go to the United States, and what do they do while 

they are there? 

What have they done and what are they doing in China? 

In what ways has their stay in America affected them and through 

them China? 
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What follows represents a part of my impression result- 
ing from an investigation of the American returned students 
who have been pursuing their life’s work in China during 
the period 1924-30, and those who studied in America during 
1847-1920. (The careers of a number of those who are de- 
ceased are included in this study). 

Some two hundred and thirty-eight nationally and inter- 
nationally known American returned students of China have 
been specially studied. Of course, they constitute only a part 
of those who have achieved something and who have attained 
various degrees of success in their respective fields and pro- 
fessions. -Therefore, this special study is somewhat one-sided 
and brings out mainly the profitable side of the effect of 
American education in China. 

An attempt has yet to be made to gather together a large 
enough sample group which will make possible a more criti- 
cal study. However, in this article some opinions are ex- 
pressed regarding the group of American returned students 
as a whole. These opinions represent the deductions from 
the observations of the writer, as well as those which the 
writer gathered from people who are in a position to form 
authoritative judgments. It has been difficult to gather com- 
plete information regarding individual students. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 


"THOUGH Chinese explorers penetrated India and Ma- 

laysia as early as the Han Dynasty (206 B. C. to A. D. 
25), Chinese students did not pay any serious attention to the 
cultures of Western nations until the latter part of the 19th 
Century. The defeat China suffered in the Opium War not 
only broke her commercial and political isolation, but also 
disturbed her intellectual complacency and aroused the curi- 
osity of her scholars towards Occidental civilization. 

The rise and expansion of the nations of Western Europe 
during the 19th Century attracted the attention of a few Chi- 
nese intellectuals. China was not able to resist the invasions 
of these newer nations. For centuries China had been with- 
out a political and economic equal. But she was powerless 
for the first time to resist foreign domination and economic 
exploitation. There must be something that had made the 
modern West strong and prosperous. A few Chinese stu- 
dents, therefore, set out to the West in quest of that new 
source of power of a modern nation. 
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Chinese students were sent to England soon after the 
Opium War because England was the first Western nation 
that conquered China. The modern navy and arsenal were 
then the centers of attention. Prussia demonstrated her 
power by defeating the French Empire. The Franco- 
Prussian War drew a number of Chinese students to Germany 
to study her famous army. Japan rose as a world power as 
it were over-night. She scored a decisive victory over China 
in 1895, and only ten years later defeated Russia, a recog- 
nized world power at that time. China had, by that time, 
almost completely lost confidence in herself. The success of 
Japan inspired her and gave her fresh courage. This small 
island empire is of similar race and culture. What Japan 
could do China could do also. 

By 1905 there were at least 20,000 Chinese students study- 
ing in Japan. They were apparently overwhelmed by the 
thorough transformation of this once Oriental nation. They 
found that Japan’s strength was not merely in her modern 
army and navy but also in her political and educational re- 
forms. These students wrote and translated voluminously. 
The books and pamphlets they published were warmly re- 
ceived and eagerly read by the Chinese people. 

During the years 1895-1906 the atmosphere in China was 
electric with hope and faith in the secondhand Western 
theories and systems imported from Japan. The rapidity 
with which these “panaceas” were applied was phenomenal. 
Newspapers, magazines, Japanese style institutions, rail- 
roads, etc., sprang up by the hundreds even in small towns 
and villages. Unfortunately, due to the intrigue inherent 
in the Manchu regime, to the inexperience of the “half- 
baked” reformers and to the corruption of certain high offi- 
cials, the Japanese returned students who at first led the 
political reforms later became more or less discredited during 
the early years of the Chinese Republic. 

In 1847 a New England missionary brought three Chi- 
nese lads to America to be educated. Yung Wing, one of 
the three lads who graduated from Yale in 1854, dreamed of 
a project of bringing qualified Chinese boys to America for 
modern education. In his autobiography he said, analyzing 
the needs of China, “I was anxious that China should have 
the latest modern guns as well as the latest modern educated 
men.” 
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After years of advocacy, Yung Wing realized his dream 
in 1871 when the Chinese Imperial Government entrusted 
him with establishing the Chinese Educational Mission to 
the United States. A group of 30 young students arrived in 
1872 and 30 more came for each of the three years follow- 
ing. These boys were at first placed in American families 
in Connecticut and Massachusetts. Later the Mission erected 
an office and dormitory in Hartford, Connecticut, in which 
those students received their training in the Chinese classics 
each day after public school. Some of their American 
schoolmates in Springfield and Hartford still recall with 
amusement their funny “pigtails” and queer but picturesque 
caps and long gowns. The American children followed 
them after school and teased them. “One little fellow had 
more of a fighting temperament than the others. He was 
not afraid of fighting boys twice his size. He was nick- 
named ‘The Fighting Chinaman.’” This “little fellow,” 
Tsai Ting-kan, became the brave commander of the torpedo 
squadron in the Sino-Japanese War. 

The reactionaries at the Court of Peking were alarmed by 
the possible influence of the American theory of government. 
In 1881 the students were recalled and the first Chinese 
Educational Mission was withdrawn. 

Between 1881 and 1906 only a small number of Chinese 
came to America to study. The attitude of the Chinese gov- 
ernment discouraged them from going to what was regarded 
as an immature country, and those students already returned 
were having difficulties in finding suitable positions. Fur- 
thermore, anti-Chinese feeling and propaganda were then 
raging on the Pacific Coast. The Exclusion Act was en- 
acted and the definition of “student” among the exempt 
classes was made very strict by the immigration officials. 

In 1906, at the repeated request of the Chinese Minister 
to the United States, the American Government made a 
more liberal interpretation of the definition of “student.” In 
1908 Congress resolved and authorized President Roosevelt 
and Secretary of State Elihu Root to return to China the sur- 
plus from the Boxer Indemnity, amounting to over 10 
million dollars. The Chinese Government, recognizing the 
spirit of friendship as embodied in that Act, decided to use 
this fund for the purpose of preparing and sending students 
to America to pursue higher education. The Chinese Edu- 
cational Mission was reéstablished and in 1909 the first group 
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of students who received scholarships from this fund came 
to America to study. The Open Door Policy had already 
dispelled the ill feeling toward the United States engendered 
in China by the Exclusion Act. The remission of the sur- 
plus of the Boxer Indemnity gave assurance of America’s 
good will toward China. Then the Chinese Republic was 
established in 1911. Since the European War, American 
ideas and methods have become widely known and adopted. 
Moreover, America has been supporting in China the larg- 
est number of missionaries and mission schools among the 
mission-sending nations. All these factors and conditions 
combine to bring about the flow of Chinese students to 
America. In 1924 there were probably 1,800 Chinese stu- 
dents in the United: States. 

In the meantime the influence of the American returned 
students in China has been increasing. The educational field 
became their first sphere of influence. Consequently, the 
schools in China are today profoundly rooted in American 
pedagogy, curriculum and philosophy of education. With 
the development of the Nationalist movement, American 
returned students began to occupy important positions in 
politics, especially since 1926. Quite a number achieved 
successes in engineering, industry and business, while the 
Christian churches and other Christian and social welfare 
organizations are dominated by American returned students. 
The fields into which they have entered more recently are 
the army and aviation. 

At present there are over 1,263 Chinese students in Amer- 
ica studying in 186 schools, colleges and universities in 37 
states. According to various estimates there are probably 
between 4,500 and 6,000 American returned students in 
China. 

The period 1872-1916, the first 50 years of Chinese stu- 
dent migration to America, may be called the experimental 
period. The students had not been well prepared, perhaps 
not prepared at all, before they came. Most of them were 
adolescents. Often they had to go to grade and preparatory 
schools, and few ever did postgraduate work. Their great- 
est handicap was the fact that they had little understanding 
of their own culture and society. Since they came over in 
their plastic age, they were easily and rather thoroughly 
“Americanized.” Consequently, upon their return to China 
they found readjustment very difficult and in some phases 
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impossible. However, a few of them succeeded in attaining 
positions of leadership and usefulness. 

From 1916 to 1924 the students had better preparation. 
Tsing Hua College, established in 1911, was sending over its 
own graduates. A number of American-supported mission- 
ary schools in China had risen to college standing and 
strengthened their faculties. The government technical col- 
leges were offering instruction in natural sciences and engi- 
neering, in which fields Chinese education had been and 
still is inadequate. Large numbers of students flowed to 
America every year. They were better prepared but yet not 
mature enough to receive their American training critically. 
This period may be characterized as one of apprenticeship. 

With the benefit of experience, more complete informa- 
tion about American education became available to the Chi- 
nese. The Nationalistic spirit, combined with the _post- 
mortem examination of Western civilization after the War 
and the New Thought Tide (the Chinese Renaissance) 
among the younger intellectuals, inspired confidence anew in 
their own culture and a more critical attitude toward things 
Occidental. More mature students have come to do post- 
graduate study with more discrimination and a broader Chi- 
nese background. So the present period seems to be the be- 
ginning of critical study by Chinese students in the United 


States. 


DATA CONCERNING A GROUP OF NATIONALLY KNOWN 
RETURNED STUDENTS 


1. Time Periods 

Questionnaires revealed that of the 238 returned students 
considered in this inquiry one went to America to study as 
early as 1847, another in 1869, and 14 at intervals, one or two 
a year, during the remainder of the 19th century. The 
stream was steadier after 1900. Most of those under con- 
sideration went to America between 1905 and 1915 and have 
since taken their places in China’s national life. 


2. Chinese Preparation 


Another question revealed the schools in which this group 
of students had studied before coming to America. Almost 
without exception, there are American teachers in all of these 
schools, while most of them are modeled after American 
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schools and colleges. This list of 50 schools included those 
of widely varying standards, from the Peking Government 
University—the largest national university in China—to small 
provincial or sectional preparatory schools, with a variety of 
mission and private institutions in between. The largest num- 
bers, however, came from St. John’s University (Shanghai, 
missionary), Tsing Hua College (Peking, founded with U. S. 
Boxer Indemnity funds), and Peiyang University (Chinese, 
at Tientsin). 

3. Length of Stay 

Naturally, the preparation of these students differs one 
from the other. The differences in their preparation, in 
their courses of study and the degrees they desire to obtain, 
contribute to the variation of the length of their stay in 
America. The ages of the first group of Chinese students 
ranged from twelve to eighteen. Later on only middle school 
graduates came to America. Since 1924 more students came 
for postgraduate study. (The concensus of opinion among 
teachers at present is that it is more profitable for Chinese 
students to take their undergraduate study in China and come 
to America only for postgraduate work. Exceptions may 
possibly be made for students who specialize in certain nat- 
ural sciences and certain phases of engineering.) 

Of our special group the questionnaire showed that the 
largest number, 34, stayed in America for the regular four- 
year period of college study; 24 remained for five years, 19 
remained for six years, 17 remained for seven, and ten as 
long as eight; many remained for but one or two years of 


study. 


4. Distribution in America 


At first most of the Chinese students attended New Eng- 
land schools. A few of those who were born in that country 
studied at the University of California. Later on when the 
courses of study became diversified and when the newer 
schools in the Middle West and the Far South developed 
merits of their own, the number of schools attended by Chi- 
nese students increased very rapidly. For instance, in 1929 
the Chinese student attendance was divided among 183 col- 
leges and universities in 33 states, and in 1930 among 186 


colleges in 37 states. 
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The group in which we are interested were scattered, 
during the period 1872-1920, among 72 colleges and univer- 
sities and 20 preparatory schools, in 26 states of the Union. 
The more heavily attended, in order, were Columbia, Har- 
vard, Cornell, Yale, and the University of Chicago, with cer- 
tain state universities next in order, such as California, 
Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin and Pennsylvania. A large 
share of the total attendance was distributed in small num- 
bers amongst small sectarian colleges; and specialized insti- 
tutions, such as Johns Hopkins (medical), Colorado Schoo! 
of Mines, Carnegie Institute of Technology and Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, came in for a fair share of rep- 
resentation. Considering the small proportion of women 


among these students, the women’s colleges, such as Vassar 


and Wellesley, were well attended. 
5. Studies Pursued 


Question five indicated the distribution of the courses of 
study among this group of students who studied in America 
from 1847 to 1920. It illustrates the early trend and attitudes 
toward education. The United States was yet regarded as a 
young country, not so advanced in education in the classical 
sense and perhaps only proficient in certain technical and 
utilitarian studies. The founding of the Chinese Republic 
probably gave impetus to the Chinese students to study law 
and political science, the two courses which head our list in 
point of numbers. The achievements of certain returned 
students in agriculture and engineering helped to make those 
courses popular, and are probably responsible for their next 
place on the list. While the questionnaires revealed a wide 
variety of over forty specialized subjects pursued, from phil- 
osophy to mathematics and geology to public finance, those 
just named were far and away the most popular, with general 
economics and education immediately following. Classical 
studies, natural sciences (especially military science), were 
considered during this period to be the specialties of the 
countries of Europe. 

Since that time and with the increase in the number of 
Chinese students as well as the knowledge of American 
schools, the number of courses of study has rapidly increased. 
Yet professional and practical courses of study, such as eco- 
nomics, education, engineering, medicine, business, etc., are 
still leading the others. 
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6. Degrees and Academic Honors 


Among the degrees obtained by the group under consid- 
eration, M.A., B.A., B.S., Ph.D., M.S., LL.B., Ph.B., M.D., 
Doctor of Engineering, were the most numerous. Most Chi- 
nese students obtain at least two degrees. 

While as a group they are handicapped in their language, 
yet quite a few of these students competed for academic 
honors. This group boasts amongst its membership nine who 
won first prizes in debating and oratory, five who won medals 
in essay contests, nine winning prizes for general academic 
proficiency, twelve who won research fellowships, one who 
won a medal for original research, one who was made vale- 
dictorian for his class, twelve making Phi Beta Kappa, etc. 
Others have been made members of the national associations 
of History, Political Science, International Law, Ceramics, 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineering, Medicine, etc., etc. 

In certain quarters, the Chinese students in America have 
been accused of being “bookworms” who crave academic 
honors and who refrain from participating in extracur- 
riculum activities. Our questionnaire helped to correct that 
impression. Some “old timers” of Eli still recall their mys- 
terious Chinese cockswain, Chung Mung-yew, who led the 
Yale crew to victory successively in 1880-1881. Y.C. James 
Yen was popular as a good singer in the Yale Glee Club. 
“The Spectator” of Columbia University was edited by 
Wellington V. K. Koo, who was elected to the Phi Beta 
Kappa and two social Greek letter fraternities; and a num- 
ber of others were editors of student publications, officers of 
student bodies, tennis stars, etc. 

Perhaps the organizations among the Chinese students 
themselves are more widely known. The Chinese Students’ 
Alliance of America was founded in 1905 and four years 
later the Chinese Students’ Christian Association in North 
America was established. Both organizations are national 
and both have been publishing periodicals and holding con- 
ferences. In addition to these, there are the various profes- 
sional and academic societies, political organizations, and 
social fraternities. 

It is partly due to some gross misconceptions on the part 
of the American public about China and also due to the 
tide of the Chinese Student Movement that a number of 
Chinese students have taken it upon their shoulders to inter- 
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pret China by lecturing whenever an opportunity presents 
itself. 


7. Spheres of Influence in China 


Geographically, our group of American returned students 
is of course scattered well over China, in the large centers 
and in the provinces, and some of them are abroad in diplo- 
matic, educational and commercial posts. Peiping, Shang- 
hai, Tientsin, Canton, Nanking, Hankow, Mukden and 
Tsinan know them in the largest numbers, but a good propor- 
tion of them have returned to spread their acquired influence 
in their own provinces, north, south, east and west. The 
distribution closely corresponds to the political, educational 
and commercial position of the cities. Practically none have 
stayed in the towns and villages of the interior. Recent politi- 
cal changes have affected redistribution somewhat. While 
heretofore Nanking occupied fifth place, today its being the 
capital of China has attracted a large number of the returned 
students. 

Occupationally their spheres of influence have been al- 
most as varied. In the field of education the largest number 
have become professors, the next largest number having risen 
to the position of college or university president or dean. 
Fewer have entered the humbler ranks of the school teacher. 
In the field of government the number of American returned 
students makes up an imposing array. Six have been pre- 
miers; forty-six have been ministers with portfolio; seven- 
teen have been ministers to foreign countries, and twenty-one, 
envoys on diplomatic missions. Every branch of govern- 
ment service has known the returned student in some capacity 
or other. 

Banks and factories, the law, medicine and the press, reli- 
gious activities and social service have all claimed the re- 
turned student, and his influence has been felt in the develop- 
ment and reconstruction of all these spheres. 


8. Outstanding Achievements 


We may name among our group: the founder of the Chi- 
nese Educational Mission; the engineer who built the Peking- 
Kalgan Railway; eight founders of universities and schools; 
the founder of the Socialist Party of China; the founder of 
the Woman’s Suffrage Party; the “Cotton King” of the mod- 
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ern cotton textile industry; the inventor of the Chinese type- 
writer; four leaders in the Republican Revolution of 1911; 
the “Father” of the Chinese Literary Renaissance; one 
Deputy Judge, Permanent World Court of Justice; one mem- 
ber of the League of Nation’s Commission of Experts for 
the Progressive Codification of International Law; and the 
founder of the Mass Education Movement. 


HEN Yung Wing returned to China in 1854 he had 
difficulty in securing employment. He was not re- 
garded as an educated man. A British firm employed him 
as an interpreter. Before the founding of the Republic few 
returned students occupied positions of importance. ‘Those 
who held high degrees from classical examinations and those 
few Princes of the Biood who had some classical training 
were the only privileged ones who might be appointed to the 
Inner Cabinet and the Grand Council. However, since the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the Customs service were 
organized, returned students have been readily accepted in 
diplomatic service and the Customs administration. ‘The de- 
mand exceeded the supply forty years ago. A graduate of 
Stevens Institute was made Customs Taotai. Three, who had 
hardly completed their freshman year in Yale and Columbia, 
were appointed Junior Secretaries of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. After the Sino-Japanese War more attention was 
paid by the Government to preparedness and transportation. 
Students trained in Western countries were asked to construct 
railways and to develop mining and other industries. ‘Two 
American returned students distinguished themselves during 
this period and won international renown. One was Jan 
Tien-yo (Jeme Tim Yo of Yale), who constructed the 
Peking-Kalgan Railway (recognized as a great engineering 
feat) and Wang Chung-yo (Columbia) who helped to build 
the Tayeh Iron Mines. 

However, European countries had been the first to crash 
the gates of China. Therefore, the Imperial Government in 
the beginning preferred those who were educated in Europe. 
Those who studied in England were entrusted with the or- 
ganization of a modern navy. The reform of the army was 
first in the hands of German returned students, while for a 
number of years Japanese returned students occupied im- 
portant positions in political, judicial, and educational fields. 
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The establishment of the Chinese Republic in 191] 
marked the ascendency of American returned students in 
China. The European and Japanese returned students wished 
to apply, as a political remedy, a constitutional monarchy. 
But their American education imparted to the American re- 
turned students a distaste for such political compromise. Even 
before the organization of the Tung Mung Hui (a revolu- 
tionary society and forerunner of the Kuomintang), Chinese 
students in America were discussing democracy and revolu- 
tion, though more or less in secret. The visit of Sun Yat- 
sen to the United States strengthened their determination 
and hastened their organization. When the revolution in 
1911 succeeded in overthrowing the Manchu regime, the 
young republican ship of state naturally looked to the older 
Republics for guidance on her maiden voyage. French 
and American returned students were called on to draft a 
provisional constitution. Dr. Wang Chung-hui, who has be- 
come a jurist of international recognition since his Yale days, 
exerted profound influence in the constitutional assembly. 

True to American background, the American returned 
students went vigorously at the task of democratizing educa- 
tion. Over 85% of them had at one time or other taught or 
governed schools; and eight had founded schools or univer- 
sities supported entirely by the Chinese. Perhaps the most 
widely known educational scheme in China is the Mass Edu- 
cation Movement, the founder of which is “Jimmy” Yen 
(Y. C. James Yen, Yale, 18). Consequently, the American 
philosophy of education has become the philosophy of mod- 
ern education in China, and American educationists, such as 
John Dewey, Paul Monroe, and William H. Kilpatrick, and 
the Teachers College of Columbia University, have helped 
to a large extent to train China’s educational leaders and to 
shape her educational policies and methods. 

However, due to the dictatorship of the successive mili- 
tary generals, little has been accomplished by “putting new 
wine into old bottles.” Those who devoted their energies in 
technical fields have been more successful than those in 
politics. In addition to Jan Tien-yo, there is Wang Ching- 
chun (Yale ’08 and Illinois) who reorganized railway finan- 
cing in China, increased the efficiency of operation, and made 
the railways “pay.” Liu Ta-chun (Michigan ’15) established 
the Bureau of Economic Information, which has gathered 
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data of practical and scientific value. M. Y. Moh came to 
America in 1909 with a single-tracked mind to study the 
cotton industry. He attended Wisconsin, Illinois, and Arm- 
our Institute and went to Texas for field training. Six years 
after his return to China he established five modern cotton 
mills equipped with American-made machinery and estab- 
lished an experimental station to breed cotton seeds suitable 
to Chinese soils. At each of the mills there was provided a 
Y.M.C.A., a savings department, a reading room for the 
workers and a school for children. 

These and other examples indicate at least partially cer- 
tain American influences at work through the American re- 
turned students. At present six out of the ten cabinet min- 
isters at Nanking received one or more academic degrees 
from American universities. ‘They have even invaded the 
army, which has been and still is, however, dominated by 
Japanese returned students. 


OBSERVATIONS, OPINIONS, AND CONCLUSIONS 


[! is extremely difficult, if not altogether impossible, to 
evaluate the American returned students in China as a 
group in the light of their American education. To do so 
will involve a definition of American education and neces- 
sarily an argument on Nature and Nurture. “Heroes make 
circumstances; circumstances make heroes.” This old 
Chinese saying finds its modern counterpart in “Native 
ability conditions response to stimulus; stimulus conditions 
the development of native ability.” But it is not impossible 
to observe certain cultural traits which the Chinese adopted 
from their American sojourn. For instance, traditional 
Chinese education emphasizes self-control and the philo- 
sophical attitude towards life, while American education de- 
velops self-expression and practical usefulness. In private, 
most of these returned students prefer coffee to tea, ice cream 
to any Chinese dessert, dancing and movies to the old Chinese 
theatre and tea shop, tennis, baseball, chewing gum, horse 
racing, etc., to the more gentle sorts of recreation and vices 
of their fathers. In public life they are usually campaigners, 
“sellers” of ideas, and “go-getters” who stress speed, efficiency 
and mass production. Their emotional attitude may be also 
typically American, that is, the youth spirit that is frank, 
aggressive, and jovial, but also inconsistent. It includes such 
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opposites as feminism and chivalry, freedom and determin- 
ism, radicalism and hero-worship, and internationalism and 
race-superiority. 

The social contacts of Chinese students in America are 
limited to the college communities and to the Protestant and 
Anglo-Saxon section of the population. The number of 
Catholic Chinese students is exceedingly small. It was only 
five years ago that there was organized among Chinese stu- 
dents in this country a Communist Party that has close rela- 
tions with the other racial groups, such as the Slavonic and 
Hebrew. 

In research and abstract studies the. training in America 
has perhaps been the most complete. For technical and pro- 
fessional students, opportunities for practical experience and 
training in China are all too few. 

It is the common weakness of human beings to perceive 
often the superficial and seldom discern the fundamental. 
The American returned students as a group are not excep- 
tions. A large proportion of them are caught in the whirl- 
pool of the American brand of nationalism, industrialism, 
and philosophy, from the biases of which they are not able 
to escape. Their specific views on certain subjects often cor- 
respond to those of the college communities. Columbia and 
Chicago tend to be radical in economics and sociology, while 
Harvard perhaps emphasizes authority in scholarship. Yale 
is probably more interested in the human side of education, 
and most state universities have the atmosphere of the so- 
called 100% Americanism. The characteristics of smaller 
institutions, such as Oberlin, Reed, Amherst, etc., are usually 
very pronounced and therefore exert their influences accord- 
ingly upon the Oriental student. Those who have studied in 
several types of schools in America often achieve a more 
adequate understanding of the country. 

Hu Shih once said to a Chinese student audience in 
America: “If I were a student who had perfect freedom to 
plan my study abroad once more, I would go to America 
again for this very important reason: America is young, while 
China is old. In addition to our school education, it is de- 
sirable for us to assimilate some of the qualities which are 
found in youth and which are lacking in our age, such as 
curiosity, optimism, and energy.” 
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A few others disagree with Hu Shih. They say that the 
very fact that China is so old and America so young, makes it 
undesirable for Chinese students to study in America. The 
optimism that is inherent in youthful and prosperous societies 
often accounts for the downfall of a number of American re- 
turned students, who sink into the deepest pessimism when 
they find that it requires soberness and perseverance to work 
in an ancient country, the traditions and social and economic 
conditions of which have already been made and some of 
which have to be undone. Moreover, the critics of American 
education would add that it is a mistake to send the children 
of a poor family to learn the methods and habits of those of 
a wealthy family. 

Whether American education is entirely beneficial to 
Chinese students and through these students to China is an 
open question. Perhaps it is yet too early to form any con- 
clusion. Like most questions involving merit, it is probably 
not an unmixed one. But two definite results can definitely 
be traced to this cultural relationship. The first and the most 
apparent one is China’s appreciation of American culture and 
her good will toward America, which is not mere vague 
sentiment but grounded in intelligent understanding, mutual 
confidence, and personal and institutional relations. It is ob- 
vious that the American returned students of China played 
a large part as interpreters of America to China and of China 
to America, by virtue of their number and length of stay in 
China and America. It is interesting to recall that in 1888 
the Exclusion Act aroused great hostility in China towards 
America, against which country the first boycott was or- 
ganized as a result. But today America is recognized by the 
Chinese people as their best friend among the nations. 

In the second place, very intangible but perhaps more 
significant culturally, is the part American thought played 
and is playing in the cultural transformation of China. China 
suffered from lack of outside contact and from conflict in her 
intellectual life. The ideas and ideals emanating from a dif- 
ferent background and environment are most refreshing and 
stimulating. American thought constitutes the most vigorous 
and irritating ingredient in China because it is the least 
colored by the traditions of the old world. 
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It may be interesting here to consider a summary of 


Statistics concerning Chinese students in America during 4 
1929-1930: : 
IE TU I aiicirdaid-cicntabseesésnebobaves 1,102 : 
Number of Women.............................. 161 
EERE Ta er ae ee ae ee 1,263 
Deemer of Geanees...................-...-.....,..:. 37 
Number of Institutions........................ 186 
States with Largest Number: 
gE aE ee 232 
IES oe oe 216 
EE ee ee ae 182 
nn TT 111 


China seems to be going through a second childhood. She 
is like an aged person whose habits were formed many years 
ago, but who is rejuvenated by changing circumstances and 
new ideas and who experiments with new toys, some of which 
are made by her own hand. During the second childhood of 
China, American education, through a large number of 
American returned students, plays an important part. This 
preliminary study brings out certain facts and suggestions. A 
further and more thorough study of this subject will prob- 
ably add much to the understanding of the cultural relation- 
ship between China and the United States and shed light on 
the interaction of diverse cultures. 
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REPORT FROM GREAT BRITAIN COVERING THE PERIOD 
APRIL-NOVEMBER, 1930 


Prepared by STEPHEN A. HEALD 
Assistant Information Secretary, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
London 


PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES 


1. The Sovereignty of China 


(a) Extraterritoriality. As stated in the last Report a 
compromise was arrived at between the British Government 
and the Chinese Foreign Minister whereby January Ist, 1930, 
might be regarded as “the date from which the process of the 
gradual abolition of Extraterritoriality should be regarded as 
having commenced in principle.” 

On May 28th in the British House of Commons in answer 
to a question from Sir Kingsley Wood, Mr. Henderson (Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs) stated that no conclusion 
had been reached in the conversations which had so far taken 
place between His Majesty’s Minister and the Chinese Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs. More detailed proposals were under 
consideration, which he hoped it might be possible to commu- 
nicate to the Chinese Government before long. Following a 
reply in the affirmative to a question as to whether it was 
intended to proceed with negotiations, in spite of the fact that 
there was as yet no effective Government which could speak 
for China, Sir Kingsley Wood (Cons.) asked how could the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs possibly proceed and 
give away rights affecting British subjects, when there was no 
Government in China. Later in reply to a further question as 
to the situation in China, Mr. Henderson stated that according 
to the latest report he had received from His Majesty’s Min- 
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ister in China, seriously disturbed conditions appeared to 
prevail in the Central and Southeastern Provinces, and British 
missionaries in Honan, Hupei and Kiangsi had been advised 
to proceed to places of safety. On receiving this information 
Sir Kingsley Wood asked whether this statement did not con- 
firm all the suggestions he had just made about the undesir- 
ability of entering into negotiations with countries in that 
state. The Foreign Secretary replied that he did not agree. 

Sir Kingsley Wood (Cons.) put a similar question on June 
18th, to which he received the reply from Mr. Henderson 
that his intention to go on with the negotiations remained but 
that he had left the matter very largely in the hands of the 
Minister on the spot. 

On the Ist August the Under-Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs (Mr. Dalton) summarised the position as fol- 
lows: 


As a result of negotiations with the Chinese Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in January and February last, Sir Miles Lampson prepared 
detailed proposals with regard to the proposed modification of for- 
eign extraterritorial rights in China. His Majesty’s Government 
have now nearly completed their consideration of these proposals, 
and hope to communicate them to the Chinese Government shortly. 
An agreement with regard to Weihaiwei was signed on the 18th 
April and negotiations in regard to the Boxer Indemnity have made 
good progress. 

(Note. On September 12th a Resolution drafted by the British 
Chamber of Commerce in Shanghai and approved by all the other 
British Chambers of Commerce in China, was forwarded to Sir 
Miles Lampson urging that in view of the conditions in China, 
discussion of the question of modifying the extraterritorial status 
of British subjects should be deferred.) 


The proposals mentioned above were discussed in conver- 
sation between Sir Miles Lampson and Dr. Wang in Septem- 
ber but were rejected by the latter. It is understood that he is 
at present engaged in drafting counter-proposals. 

In view of the compromise reached,in January, 1930, 
regarding the interpretation of the Chinese Mandate abolish- 
ing Extraterritoriality from January Ist, 1930, it is interesting 
to note two possible indications as to the Chinese Government’s 
intentions and as to whether the compromise or the Mandate 
is uppermost in their minds. On 2nd July the District Court 
of Shanghai, formerly the Provisional Court, refused to hear 
cases brought by foreign companies on the ground that they 
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were not registered with the Government, and following this 
an order was issued by the State Council on July 8th regarding 
the enforcement of the registration of such companies. Such 
actions would appear to harmonise more with the letter of the 
Mandate than the spirit of the compromise. 

(b) The Rendition of the Weihaiwei and Amoy Conces- 
sions. In the House of Commons on 5th May Mr. Henderson 
(Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs) gave the following 
reply to questions from Sir Kingsley Wood (Cons.) and Mr. 
Malone: 


Negotiations for the rendition of Weihaiwei were begun as a 
result of the offer to return it to China made at the Washington 
Conference in 1922, and, after many interruptions owing to changes 
of government and to civil war in China, have now, I am glad to 
say, reached a definite conclusion. ‘The general effect of two formal 
instruments signed at Nanking on 18th April last is that the terri- 
tory shall be restored in full sovereignty to China on the Ist October 
next, the British garrison being withdrawn within one month of 
that date. The port of Weihaiwei will be maintained as an area of 
international residence and trade, unless the Chinese Government 
decide to utilize it exclusively as a naval base, and the interests of 
Chinese and foreign holders of title deeds issued by the British ad- 
ministration have been fully safeguarded against all eventualities; 
and provision is made for the consultation of foreign residents in 
such municipal matters as may directly affect their welfare and in- 
terests. The Chinese Government will, moreover, loan to His 
Majesty’s Government free of charge, for the use of His Majesty’s 
Navy, certain buildings and other facilities for a period of 10 years, 
with the option of renewal by agreement between the two Govern- 
ments. 

The text of these agreements will be laid before the House when 
authentic copies have been received from His Majesty’s Minister at 
Peking. I hope to be able to do this before the end of the month. 
Meanwhile, a full summary of the provisions of these instruments 
will be circulated in the OrriciAL REPort. 

Sir K. Wood (Cons.): Does the latter part of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s answer mean that our ships will be able to visit the 
harbour as heretofore in the summer months, and have full use of it? 

Mr. Henderson: As far as I recollect, that is so... . 


The following is the summary to which Mr. Henderson 
referred: 


On 18th April, at Nanking, Sir Miles Lampson, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., M.V.O., and Dr. Chengting T. Wang, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of the Republic of China, signed a convention for the res- 
toration in full sovereignty to China of the territory of Weihaiwei, 
leased to His Britannic Majesty under the Convention of Ist July, 
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1898. The Convention provides that the British garrisons stationed 
within the territory shall be withdrawn within one month of its 
entry into force, which shall take place on its ratification on Ist 
October, 1930. The transfer of administration and of public prop- 
erties shall take place on the same day, and the existing administra- 
tive regulations will, as far as possible, be maintained. All title 
deeds issued to Chinese owners by the British administration of 
Weihaiwei, shall be recognised as being of the same validity as dur- 
ing the British administration. All title deeds issued to persons 
other than Chinese, shall be exchanged for Chinese deeds of per- 
petual lease and all leases issued by the British administration will 
be recognised. Should the Chinese Government decide to close the 
port of Weihaiwei to foreign residents and trade with a view to 
utilising it exclusively as a naval base, the interests of the foreign 
property owners and lease-holders will be bought out at a fair com- 
pensation to be agreed upon between the Governments of China and 
the United Kingdom, who will appoint a joint commission for de- 
termining the amount of this compensation in each case. 

Unless the National Government of China decide to close the 
port of Weihaiwei with the above-mentioned object, they will main- 
tain it‘as an area of international residence and trade and will lease 
to His Majesty’s Government for a period of 30 years, with the 
option of renewal, certain lands and buildings for the requirements 
of the British Consulate and public interests of the residents. 

All decisions in British Courts pronounced before the rendition 
of the territory shall be considered to have the force of those pro- 
nounced by Chinese Courts. 

Pending the general application of a system of local self-govern- 
ment in China, the Chinese Local Authorities will ascertain the 
views of foreign residents at Weihaiwei, in such municipal matters 
as may directly affect their welfare and interests. 

The two Plenipotentiaries also signed an agreement by which the 
Chinese Government will loan to His Majesty’s Government, free 
of charge, as a sanatorium and summer resort for the use of His 
Majesty’s Navy, a certain number of buildings and facilities on the 
island Liukungtao, in the Bay of Weihaiwei, for a period of 10 
years, with the option of renewal on the same terms by agreement, 
or on such other terms as may be agreed upon between the two 
Governments. 


(It is interesting to note that on May 4th, 1930, the Chinese 
of Weihaiwei, representing 300 villages, sent a petition to the 
British Commissioner against the retrocession of the conces- 
sion area to China.) 

On July 2nd Major Ross asked whether in regard to the 
proposed rendition of Weihaiwei on or before 30th October, 
1930, regard would be had to the local political situation. Mr. 
Henderson replied in the affirmative. “His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment,” he said, “must, in view of the unsettled state of 
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affairs, consider the position in the light of the circumstances 
existing on the particular date specified in the convention.” 

The rendition was completed on October Ist. The text has 
been published as a British White Paper Cmd. 3590. (See 
Appendix A.) 

The rendition of the Amoy Concession was completed by 
the signature and exchange of notes between Sir Miles Lamp- 
son and the Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs on Septem- 
ber 17th. (See Appendix B.) 

(c) Boxer Indemnity. On 5th May Mr. Henderson (Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs) announced in the House 
of Commons in reply to a question that ‘“‘a draft agreement 
was initialled by His Majesty’s Minister and the Chinese 
Minister for Foreign Affairs on 19th February. The text of 
the draft is now under consideration.” Mr. Henderson gave 
further information on 4th June. “Agreements,” he said, 
“have been concluded with China by the United States of 
America, France, Japan, Belgium, Italy and the U.S.S.R., 
providing for the disposal of their respective shares of the 
indemnity, on various dates between 30th March, 1923, and 
8th December, 1927. The United States Government finally 
remitted their share of the indemnity on 16th July, 1925, but 
not unconditionally. It will be necessary to introduce legisla- 
tion to give effect to the agreement between this country and 
China when it is reached... .” 

On October 8th the following communiqué was issued by 
the British Foreign Office: 


By exchange of Notes effected on September 19 and September 
22 between Sir Miles Lampson, British Minister in China, and 
Mr. C. T. Wang, Minister for Foreign Affairs, it has been agreed 
that all payments of the British share of the indemnity of 1901 
(the Boxer Indemnity) will, subject to necessary legislation being 
passed in Parliament, be remitted by his Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom as from December 1, 1922, to the control of 
the Chinese Government. 

The latter will apply the funds thus remitted to the creation of 
an endowment to be subsequently devoted to educational purposes, 
by investing the said funds in rehabilitating and building railways, 
and in other productive enterprises in China, such investments to be 
regarded as loans bearing interest and providing for eventual amor- 
tization. For the control, apportionment, and administration of the 
endowment the Chinese Government will appoint a Board of 
Trustees in China, which will include a certain number of British 
members. 
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Subject to the terms of existing contracts the Chinese Govern- 
ment will place in the United Kingdom all orders for materials to 
be purchased out of the remitted funds or from any loan secured on 
such funds. ‘There will be established a purchasing commission in 
London for the purpose of making contracts for the supply and de- 
livery in China of any machinery or material to be ordered by the 
Chinese Government, discharging all obligations incurred under 
such contracts, and establishing a reserve fund out of any moneys 
not for its immediate use to meet future requirements of the Chinese 
Government. The commission will consist of a chairman, who will 
be the diplomatic representative of China in London, a representative 
of the Ministry of Railways, and four other members appointed by 
the Chinese Government after consultation with the Board of 
Trustees from a panel of persons commended to those trustees by his 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs as being persons of 
standing with wide experience in business matters. 

All the accumulated funds now on deposit, less the two sums 
mentioned below, as well as one-half of all future instalments, will 
be transferred to the purchasing commission to be used in the above- 
mentioned manner. The other half of each such instalment will be 
transferred to the account of the Board of Trustees in China. 

A sum of £265,000 and a further sum of £200,000 will be set 
aside from accumulated funds now on deposit, to be granted respec- 
tively to Hong Kong University for the education of Chinese stu- 
dents and to the Universities China Committee in London for invit- 
ing eminent Chinese to give lectures in the United Kingdom and 
otherwise promoting cultural relations between China and the 
United Kingdom. 


By the agreement the £4,000,000 accumulated and half of 
the £7,000,000 outstanding will be spent in Great Britain in 
the purchase of manufactured goods for China. The other 
half will be placed at the disposal of the Chinese for construc- 
tive purposes. 


2. Brigandage and Piracy 
(a) Brigandage. On April 30th Mr. Henderson gave the 

following reply to a question in the House of Commons: 

According to my information, 13 British subjects have been cap- 

tured by bandits since the end of June, 1929, and of these three have 
been murdered. I have no official record with regard to other for- 
eigners. H.M. Minister and Consular Officers in China have made 
strong representations to the Chinese authorities in all these cases 
and, except in the three instances of murder and four pending cases, 
have secured the release of the captives. The Chinese authorities do 
not appear yet to have succeeded in bringing any of the offenders to 
justice, nor to have obtained any compensation for the victims. I 
should, however, make it plain that most of these outrages have been 
committed in remote places, where the Chinese Government does 
not at present exercise any effective authority. 
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Replying to a question on July 9th as to whether he was 
aware that the Communists at Toochow (sic) had seized a 
British tow-launch, and that two British missionaries, Miss 
Nettleton and Miss Harrison, had been captured at Chung-an, 
Mr. Henderson (Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs) 
stated that a British tug was seized at Yochow on 3rd July. 
Though seriously damaged by fire, it was subsequently recov- 
ered. The two lady missionaries were captured by brigands 
in the interior of Fukien. Representations had been made to 
the provincial authorities and to the Government at Nanking. 
Answering a further question, Mr. Henderson said that he was 
not aware that there were armed guards on the tow-launches. 

On July 16th Mr. Henderson stated that four British sub- 
jects were being held for ransom in China. Everything pos- 
sible was being done by means of repeated representations 
both to the Central Government and to the provincial authori- 


ties to effect their release. 
Mr. Henderson made the following statement on Novem- 


ber 3rd: 


Early in June, His Majesty’s Consul at Foochow, Mr. A. J. 
Martin, formed the conclusion that British subjects in his district, 
practically all of whom were missionaries, should at once be evacu- 
ated owing to the prospect of fighting between the Government 
forces and those of a bandit chief who, at that time, controlled the 
interior of the province of Fukien. 

The task was, for various reasons, extremely difficult, but was 
almost completely successful, in that by the 24th of July 23 British 
subjects had arrived safely at Foochow. Two missionaries, however, 
the Misses Nettleton and Harrison, were captured by bandits while 
proceeding down the river. 

Strong representations were at once made by His Majesty’s 
Minister and His Majesty’s Consul to the National Government, 
and to all other authorities who might be able to assist. At con- 
siderable risk to himself, Mr. Martin paid a second visit to the in- 
terior in order to get into as close touch as possible with the captives, 
and was absent from his post for two months in company with a 
representative of the Church Missionary Society. 

As the House is aware, his efforts were, unfortunately, unavail- 
ing, and the missionaries were barbarously murdered. , I am satisfied 
that everything humanly possible was done to avoid this shocking 
tragedy, which His Majesty’s Government, in common, I feel sure, 
with hon. Members in all quarters of this House, deeply deplore. 

I may add that, on receipt of this news, His Majesty’s Minister 
in Peking formally demanded punitive measures against the culprits. 
In reply, Dr. Wang said that the barbarous incident would be 
severely handled, and that the Fukien authorities hoped to capture 
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the guilty very soon. Extra troops were being sent to assist. The 
Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs was very fully alive to the 
deplorable impression created by the tragedy. 


Later, in answer to Sir Assheton Pownall (Cons.), who 
asked whether he had considered communicating with the 
principal missionary societies, asking them, in view of the dis- 
turbed state of much of China, to withdraw some of their 
missionaries or, at any rate, their women missionaries, Mr. 
Henderson said that he happened to know that the missionary 
societies did not like to withdraw their workers, whether male 
or female, from even a disturbed area. He had been in touch 
with them, but he had not put forward the request for a with- 
drawal, because he thought that it was a matter which they 
themselves ought to determine. 

Later Sir Kingsley Wood (Cons.) asked whether, not- 
withstanding the unsettled state in China, discussions were stil] 
going on in respect of extraterritorial rights, to which Mr. 
Henderson replied that he did not see that the one question 
affected the other. He added, however, that he would take 
into consideration the fact that it was difficult for any Govern- 
ment to give an undertaking of this kind in relation to this 
matter. 

(b) Piracy. In answer to a question on 2lst May Mr. 
Henderson stated that during the 12 months ended the Ist 
of May, two British ships were attacked by Chinese pirates. 
In one case no passengers were killed, wounded or kidnapped ; 
in the other five Chinese passengers were killed, about 20 
wounded and a number of others drowned. There was no 
kidnapping, and the European passengers on board were un- 
harmed. On 4th June he said that the temporary arrange- 
ments for the protection of British ships by military guards 
were being continued, but agreement had been reached with 
the shipping companies as to the form of the extended police 
guard organisation which will take their place. The necessary 
steps to put the system into effect were in hand, and it was 
hoped to commence the supply of those guards in lieu of the 
military at the beginning of July. Sir Austen Chamberlain 
(Cons.) asked whether the Government had considered the 
question of having a special naval patrol in the waters in 
which piracy was rife; a proposal which Mr. Henderson 
promised to consider. On 17th June Mr. Ammon (Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Admiralty) said that no further rep- 
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resentations had been seen from associations representing 
officers of the mercantile marine with regard to the substitu- 
tion of police for military guards in mercantile ships operating 
in Chinese waters. The cost of the new arrangement was not 
yet definitely known, but it was understood that it might be 
about 80,000 dollars per annum. The charges would be borne 
by the shipping companies employing the guards. 

Replying to a question, Mr. Ammon made the following 
statement on July 29th: 


My attention has been called to the recent act of piracy on board 
the Chinese-owned steamship “Helikon,”’ when a gang of Chinese 
who had embarked as passengers seized the ship. This ship was not 
protected by grilles and carried no guards, although Indian guards 
are provided by the Hong Kong police if a ship applies for them, 
neither was the ship included in the anti-piracy special system of 
inter-communication. No resistance was offered, no casualties oc- 
curred on board and no damage was done to the ship. I do not 
consider that this incident provides any grounds for His Majesty’s 
Government reconsidering its decision in respect of the protection of 
shipping against this form of piracy. 


3. The Singapore Base 


On April 17th Mr. A. V. Alexander (First Lord of the 
Admiralty) said that the Government would review the whole 
situation in consultation with the overseas Dominions after the 
Naval Conference. On April 30th he stated that work was 
proceeding on the main works contract, which included the 
provision of a graving dock, pending the further consideration 
of the matter. 

On July 9th Mr. Alexander made the following statement: 


The total expenditure on the Singapore Base, including the 
Floating Dock, which has been met from Navy Votes to the latest 
available date is £2,577,000. The estimated total expenditure is 
£8,721,000. Contributions have been received by the Admiralty 
from the Dominions and Colonies to the extent of £1,672,000, the 
whole of which has been applied towards the naval expenditure in- 
curred to date. These figures relate to Navy Funds only and do not 
cover expenditure from or contributions appropriated in aid of Army 
or Air Votes. The date for completion of the main contract is 
September, 1935, and about two years further will be required for 
equipment of the Base, and completion of the machinery installation, 
making the final date for completion the end of 1937. These dates 
are subject to the effect of any decision which may be>given con- 
sequent on a review of the policy which as I have already intimated 
to the House is to be undertaken in consultation with the overseas 
Governments concerned. 
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Replying to further questions, Mr. Alexander said that 
consultation with the Dominions would take place at the Im- 
perial Conference, while consultation with the other overseas 
Governments affected would go on direct. Nothing was being 
done for the moment except to proceed with the Jackson (the 
main contractor’s) contract. All the other works, armaments, 
etc., were suspended. Later Mr. Montague (Under-Secretary 
of State for Air) gave the following information: The amount 
spent on Air Force works at Singapore was, to date, approx- 
imately £358,000. The strength of the Air Force which would 
normally be stationed at Singapore was, as at the moment con- 
templated, one squadron of flying boats and one squadron of 
land machines, apart from any Fleet Air Arm which might 
from time to time be disembarked there. As it was an Air 
base, there had been no suspension pending the result of the 
deliberations of the Imperial Conference, and expenditure 
was going on. 


4. Miscellaneous 


(a) Export of Arms and Munitions. On May Sth Mr. 
Henderson (Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs) stated 
that: 

Arms, ammunition, and other military material specified in the 

Arms Export Prohibition Order, 1921, can only be exported from 

this country under licence of His Majesty’s Government, and no 

licence is granted for export to China, unless the British Consular 

Officer at the proposed port of entry reports to me that the Chinese 

Government has issued a corresponding import permit. 


In reply to a further question Mr. Henderson said that he 
had no reason to believe that arms were being sent to China 
without a licence in an illicit fashion. 

On July 29th Mr. Graham (President of the Board of 
Trade), on being asked the date on which the last licence was 
issued for the export of war materials from this country to 
China and whether he would consider the desirability of 
refusing such licences in future, stated that the last such licence 
was issued on 11th July. “Every application,” he continued, 
“for a licence to export war materials to foreign countries 1s 
considered on its merits and no decision is taken until the 
views of the Foreign Office and the Service Department con- 
cerned have been obtained.” 
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(b) British Troops. Mr. Shaw (Secretary of State for 
War) stated on May 13th that the establishment of British 
troops in China was approximately 365 officers and 7,000 other 
ranks. These figures included the British, Indian and Colonial 
troops which formed the normal establishment in China and 
the additional British troops temporarily serving there. The 
approximate annual extra effective cost of employing the 
additional troops in China was £270,000. 

(c) The Currency Situation in Hong Kong. On June 8th 
Mr. Ramsbotham (Cons.) asked the Under-Secretary of State 
for the Colonies if his attention had been drawn to the fact 
that the fall in the price of silver is prejudicing the economic 
situation in certain parts of the British Empire; and whether 
he proposed to consider placing Hong Kong on a gold basis 
and rendering any temporary assistance to civil servants, who, 
being paid on a silver basis, were finding it difficult to carry 
on. Mr. Lunn (Under-Secretary of State for Dominion 
Affairs), who replied, said that Lord Passfield had been 
watching events with some anxiety. “The Governor of Hong 
Kong,” he continued, “has appointed a local Commission to 
investigate and report upon the currency situation in Hong 
Kong, and the results of their work may be expected to fur- 
nish valuable material for the fullest consideration of the 
problem by the Secretary of State and his advisers. Public 
servants in Hong Kong are already in receipt of an exchange 
compensation allowance, which has recently been extended in 
consideration of the recent lower level of the dollar’s value.” 

(d) British Creditors of Peking-Mukden Railway. Mr. 
Grenfell (Cons.) asked the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs on June 2nd if he was aware that “a contract has been 
made by the Chinese Government on behalf of the Peking- 
Mukden Railway with a Dutch firm for the construction of 
Hulutao Harbour,* payment for which involves funds which 
belong to British creditors, and that one British firm alone has 
a debt outstanding against this railway of £630,000; and, see- 
ing that the railway company in question now has surplus 
revenue which should be devoted to the redemption of past 
debts instead of for new projects, has he taken any steps to 
safeguard the interests of British manufacturers?” Mr. Hen- 


*See The Week in China, the Leader Press, Peiping, June 14, 1930, p. 635, for 


texts and translations of letters exchanged between the Peiping-Liaoning Railway and 
the British and Chinese Corporation relative to the Netherlands Harbor Works 
Contract.—Ed. 
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derson in reply said that he was aware of the conclusion of 
this contract. “Strong representations have been made to the 
Chinese authorities to safeguard the interests of British cred- 
itors having prior claims on the revenues of the Peking-Muk- 
den Railway, and the matter will not be lost sight of.” 


DOCUMENTS 


Appendix A. Text of the Agreement between Great Britain 
and China for the Rendition of Weihaiwei. British White Paper 
Cmd. 3590. 

Appendix B. Text of Notes exchanged between His Majesty’s 
Minister and the Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs concerning 
the Rendition of the Amoy Concession. 


APPENDIX A 


CONVENTION BETWEEN His MAJESTY AND THE PRESIDENT OF THE Na- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA FOR THE RENDI- 
TION OF WEIHAIWEI AND AGREEMENT REGARDING CERTAIN FACILITIES 
FoR His Mayesty’s NAvy AFTER RENDITION. 


Nanking, April 18, 1930 


I. 
CONVENTION FOR THE RENDITION OF WEIHAIWEI 


His Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ireland and the British Do- 
minions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, and 

His Excellency, the President of the National Government of the Re- 
public of China, 

Desiring that the territory of Weihaiwei leased by China to His Britannic 
Majesty under the Convention of the Ist July, 1898,¢ should be restored in 
full sovereignty to China, have resolved to conclude a Convention for that 
purpose and to that end have appointed as their Plenipotentiaries: 

His Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ireland and the British Dominions 
beyond the Seas, Emperor of India: 

For Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 

Sir Miles Wedderburn Lampson, K.C.M.G., C.B., M.V.O., His 
Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Re- 
public of China; 

His Excellency the President of the National Government of the Republic 
of China: 

Dr. Chengting T. Wang, Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Re- 
public of China; 


+ Treaty Series No. 14 (1898). C. 9081. 
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Who, having communicated their full powers, found in good and due form, 
have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE 1. 


The territory of Weihaiwei, as delimited by the boundary stones fixed by 
the boundary Commission of 1899-1901, comprising a belt of land 10 English 
miles wide along the entire coast line of the Bay of Weihaiwei and including 
Liukungtao and all other islands in the Bay of Weihaiwei, is hereby returned 
by His Britannic Majesty to the Republic of China. 


ARTICLE 2. 


The Convention for the lease of Weihaiwei, concluded on the Ist July, 
1898, is hereby abrogated. 


ARTICLE 3. 


The British garrison now stationed in the territory of Weihaiwei, includ- 
ing Liukungtao, shall be withdrawn within one month from the date of the 
coming into force of the present Convention. 


ARTICLE 4. 


The Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland will hand over to the National Government of the Republic of China 
such archives, registers, title deeds and other documents in the possession of 
the British Administration in Weihaiwei as may be useful for the transfer of 
the administration, as well as those that may be useful for the subsequent ad- 
ministration of the territory by the National Government. 


ARTICLE 5. 


The Government of the United Kingdom will present to the National 
Government of the Republic of China all lands and buildings in the territory 
of Weihaiwei belonging to the first-named Government. 


ARTICLE 6. 


The Government of the United Kingdom will hand over to the National 
Government of the Republic of China, without compensation, all works and 
purchases, including the steam launch “Gallia,” made under the special levy 
in respect of the Victory Pier and the Wukou Improvement Scheme. 


ARTICLE 7, 
The Government of the United Kingdom will present to the National 


Government of the Republic of China the Chefoo-Weihaiwei cable and the 
Government stores, including those detailed in Annex I. 


ARTICLE 8. 


The Government of the United Kingdom will hand over to the National 
Government of the Republic of China, free of charge, the Civil Hospitals at 
Port Edward and Wenchuantang, including land and buildings and present 
equipment. 
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ARTICLE 9, 


The Government of the United Kingdom will return to the National 
Government of the Republic of China all land previously owned by the 
Chinese Government on Liukungtao, together with the buildings thereon, and 
will further hand over all the land subsequently acquired by purchase and 
all Crown leases in respect of sites on that island with the reversionary in- 
terest in the buildings on the land so leased. 


ArTICLE 10. 


The transfer of the Administration of Weihaiwei and the transfer of 
public properties in the said territory, as well as of other matters under the 
present Convention, shall take place on the day of coming into force of the 
said Convention. 

ArTICLE 11. 


When the National Government of the Republic of China assumes the 
administration of the territory of Weihaiwei after rendition, the existing 
regulations, including land and house tax, sanitary and building regulations, 
and policing will as far as possible be maintained. 


ARTICLE 12. 


All documents of title to land, deeds of conveyance and mortgage and 
Chihchao under the British Weihaiwei Waste Land Ordinance No. 6 of 1919, 
issued to Chinese owners by the British Administration of Weihaiwei in the 
form prescribed within the territory of Weihaiwei, shall, subject to the terms 
contained therein, be recognised as being of the same validity as during the 
British administration, unless the documents of title are contrary to Chinese 
law making revision or issue of additional documents of title necessary. 


ARTICLE 13. 


All documents of title to land issued to persons other than Chinese by the 
British Administration of Weihaiwei in the prescribed form shall be exchanged 
for Chinese deeds of perpetual lease in the same form as those recently issued 
by the Chinese authorities to foreign lot holders in the former British Con- 
cession at Chinkiang, a registration fee of $1.00 per mou being charged. 

All leases issued by the British Administration of Weihaiwei will be recog- 
nised by the National Government of the Republic of China. 

If the National Government of the Republic of China should decide to 
close the port of Weihaiwei to foreign residence and trade, with a view to 
utilising it exclusively as a naval base, the interests of the foreign property 
owners and lease-holders will be bought out at a fair compensation to be 
agreed upon between the Governments of China and the United Kingdom, 
who will appoint a joint commission for determining the amount of this com- 


pensation in each case. 
ARTICLE 14. 


The National Government of the Republic of China will maintain the 
existing public services, employing such staff as it may select, including partic- 
ularly the telephone service on the mainland and connection with the island 
and the telegraph service between Weihaiwei mainland and island and Chefoo. 
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ArTICLE 15. 


All decisions of the British Weihaiwei High Court or magistrates’ courts 
pronounced before rendition shall be considered after rendition to have the 
same force and effect as if they were decisions rendered by Chinese courts 


of justice. 
ArTICLE 16. 


The National Government of the Republic of China will, unless and until 
they decide to close the port of Weihaiwei and reserve it exclusively as a naval 
base, maintain it as an area for international residence and trade, including 
within such area all places in which foreign property owners and lease-holders 
are at present located. 


ARTICLE 17. 


Pending the enactment and general application of the laws regulating the 
system of local self-government in China, the Chinese local authorities will 
ascertain the views of the foreign residents at Weihaiwei in such municipal 
matters as may directly affect their welfare and interests. 


ArTICLE 18. 


The National Government of the Republic of China will, unless and 
until they decide to close the port of Weihaiwei and reserve it exclusively as 
a naval base, lease to the Government of the United Kingdom free of charge 
for a period of 30 years, with option of renewal by the holders, certain land 
and buildings in the territory of Weihaiwei, as detailed in Annex II, for the 
requirements of the British Consulate and the public interests of the residents. 


ARTICLE 19. 


Existing aids to navigation, i.e., light-houses, mark-buoys, storm-signals, 
etc., shall be transferred to the National Government of the Republic of China 
free of charge, and shall be maintained in the future by the competent Chinese 
authorities, who shall administer the harbour in the same way as at the open 
ports of China. 


ArTICLE 20. 


The present Convention shall be ratified, and ratifications thereof shall 
be exchanged at Nanking on or before the first day of October, 1930, which 
nan first day of the tenth month of the nineteenth year of the Republic of 

ina. 

It shall come into force from the date of the exchange of ratifications. 

In faith whereof the above-named Plenipotentiaries have signed the pre- 
sent Convention in duplicate and have affixed thereto their seals. 

Done at Nanking this eighteenth day of April, nineteen hundred and 
thirty, corresponding to the eighteenth day of the fourth month of the nine- 
teenth year of the Republic of China. 


(Seal. ) MILES W. LAMPSON. 
(Seal. ) CHENGTING T. WANG. 
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ANNEX I TO THE CONVENTION. 


Stores to be handed over to the Chinese Authorities, 


‘cdi. ieee 


Include the following: 


Part of furniture in offices and houses. 

Telegraph cable (island and mainland). 

S.L. “Alexandra,” two boats. 

All lamps and posts in streets and stores for lamps which belong to the 
Administration of Weihaiwei. 

Sanitary carts, mules and equipment. 

Fire Engine. 

Telephones, poles, insulators, wire and exchange. 

Police uniforms (in use and in store). 

Various police stores. 

Cycles. 

Rifles, etc. (in use by police), with ammunition. 

Telephone cable (island and mainland). 


ANNEX II To THE CONVENTION 


List of the Land and Buildings in the Territory of Weihaiwei to be Leased 
by the National Government of the Republic of China to the Government 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 


The senior district officer’s house, grounds and stables are to be leased for 
use as a consular residence and the non-commissioned officers’ mess and 
grounds for use as consular offices. 

The two foreign cemeteries, one in Port Edward and one in Liukungtao. 

Block “A” of the former barracks is to be loaned for use as a British Club, 
provided, however, that, in case the said club should cease to exist, the build- 
ing shall revert to the National Government of the Republic of China without 
compensation. 

As regards the piece of waste land known as the parade ground, it is 
agreed that it shall continue to be used as at present as an international rec- 
reation ground and golf course unless it is required for public purposes, in- 
cluding port development, in which case the Chinese Administration under- 
takes first to provide in lieu an equally suitable recreation ground and golf A 
course elsewhere. 

A map* showing the land and buildings above referred to, with the ex- 
ception of the civil cemetery on Liukungtao, is attached. 


i. 3 
AGREEMENT 


The undersigned having been duly authoriséd by their respective Govern- 
ments have agreed as follows: 


* Not reproduced. 
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ARTICLE 1. 


The National Government of the Republic of China will loan to the 
Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
as a sanatorium and summer resort for the use of His Britannic Majesty’s 
Navy a certain number of buildings and facilities, as detailed in the Annex 
attached hereto, on the island of Liukungtao in the Bay of Weihaiwei for a 
period of ten years, with the option of renewal on the same terms by agree- 
ment or on such other terms as may be agreed upon between the two Govern- 
ments. Upon the termination of the period of the loan all the land and 
buildings shall revert to the National Government. 


ARTICLE 2. 


The National Government of the Republic of China will as far as possible 
maintain efficiently the existing system of municipal services on Liukungtao 
(i.e., roads, wharves, police, sanitation and lighting), conserve the existing 
forests, permit no brothels, permit the sale of no liquors or intoxicants except 
in licenced premises, and maintain the present regulations as regards cultiva- 
tion. The National Government undertakes that, in the event of the sale, or 
grant of leases, of Government land or buildings on Liukungtao, such con- 
veyances or leases shall contain a clause enforcing the observance of the above- 
mentioned stipulations. 


ARTICLE 3. 


(1) His Britannic Majesty’s ships and auxiliaries visiting Liukungtao 
and its waters during the months of April to October, inclusive, will be ac- 
corded the use, after the Chinese Navy, of that portion of the anchorage that 
has been dredged by His Britannic Majesty’s Navy. Nevertheless, in the 
event of war involving either His Britannic Majesty or the Chinese Republic, 
His Britannic Majesty’s ships or auxiliaries shall withdraw from Liukungtao 
waters, in accordance with international usage. 

(2) Ships of His Britannic Majesty’s Navy will be accorded the privilege 
of towing targets from the aforementioned anchorage to the sea, reasonable 
care being taken to avoid damage to fishing nets. 

(3) During the period of the loan to the Government of the United 
Kingdom of a certain number of buildings and facilities on Liukungtao, as 
stated in Article 1 of the present Agreement, His Britannic Majesty’s Navy 
will be accorded the privilege of landing men for drill or rifle practice on 
Liukungtao after obtaining permission from the Chinese authorities, which 
will be given on application, to be renewed yearly. In the event of local dis- 
turbances occurring, such privileges may be temporarily foregone on repre- 
sentations being made by the local authorities. 


ARTICLE 4. 


The importing, storing, shipping and transhipping at Weihaiwei of stores 
of all kinds for the purposes of His Britannic Majesty’s Navy will be per- 
mitted according to the usage of the ports open to foreign trade. The Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom will not store arms or ammunition on Liu- 
kungtao. 
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ARTICLE 5. 


Existing buoys and moorings that have been laid by His Britannic Ma 
jesty’s Navy in Weihaiwei waters shall be transferred, free of charge, to and 
maintained by the National Government of the Republic of China for the use 
of His Britannic Majesty’s Navy after the Chinese Navy. All these buoys 
and moorings, however, may be removed from time to time as the Chinese 
naval or harbour authorities may deem expedient. 


ARTICLE 6. 


The present Agreement shall be ratified, and ratifications thereof shall be 
exchanged at Nanking on or before the first day of October, 1930, which js 
the first day of the tenth month of the nineteenth year of the Republic of 
China. 

It shall come into force from the date of the exchange of ratifications. 

In faith whereof the undersigned Plenipotentiaries, duly authorised 
thereto, have signed the present Agreement in duplicate and have affixed 
thereto their seals. 

Done at Nanking this eighteenth day of April, nineteen hundred and 
thirty, corresponding to the eighteenth day of the fourth month of the nine- 
teenth year of the Republic of China. 


(Seal.) MILES W. LAMPSON, 
For the Government of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britan and 
Northern Ireland. 


(Seal.) CHENGTING T. WANG, 
For the National Government of the 


Republic of China. 


ANNEX TO THE AGREEMENT 


List of facilities to be granted and Land and Buildings on Liukungtao to be 
leased to the Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland by the National Government of the Republic of China. 


. Golf Club and golf club-house. 

. Royal naval canteen teahouse. 

. Naval cemetery. 

. Admiralty village. 

. Warrant officers’ club and tennis courts. 

Officers’ and men’s recreation grounds together with the buildings 
thereon and the hockey and cricket grounds and tennis courts; and the officers’ 
squash courts. 

7. That portion of the “hospital site,” with buildings, etc., thereon, situ- 
ated southward to the road traversing the site about its centre, together with 
the Commander-in-Chief’s tennis courts, as shown on the accompanying plan 


(marked ‘“A”’).* 


DOWN = 


* Not reprodyced. 
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8. Commander-in-Chief’s office (61) and house adjoining (62). 

9. United Services Club and garden (57). 

10. Residences Nos. (52), (54), (55), (58), (59), (60), (73) on plan 
with their gardens. 

11. Hospital (53), hospital store (50), residence for sick berth staff (49), 
and dynamo house (51). 

12. Store-houses Nos. (70), (30-40), including (75), (47), (48), (68), 
(29a), and two bays of No. (29), i.e., sufficient for the storage of 6,000 tons 
of coal. 

13. Royal Naval canteen (temporarily, pending the provision by the 
National Government of the Republic of a suitable building in lieu). 

Note.—The numbers in brackets refer to the numbers on the plan 
(marked “B”)* attached. 

Joint use with the Chinese Navy of the following facilities, and land and 
buildings: 

1. Rifle ranges, including land and buildings. 

2. Two artesian wells. 

3. Iron pier. 

Also accommodation in camber for naval coal lighters and facilities in re- 
spect of coaling coolies. 

As regards the quarries to be handed over under the provisions of the 
Convention for the Rendition of Weihaiwei, the Government of the United 
Kingdom shall be permitted to obtain stone therefrom when required free 
of cost. 

Two plans (marked “A” and “B’’)* showing the land and buildings, etc., 
above referred to are attached. 


APPENDIX B 


NoTES EXCHANGED BETWEEN His Mayesty’s MINISTER AND THE CHI- 
NESE MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS CONCERNING THE RENDITION 
OF THE AMoy CONCESSION. 


Sir M. Lampson to Dr. Wang 
Sir, Nanking, September 17, 1930. 


With reference to our recent conversations regarding a settlement of the 
question of land tenure in the British concession area at Amoy, I have the 
honour to request your Excellency’s confirmation of my understanding that 
the documents of title to the lots of land in the said area issued by His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom to nationals other than Chinese 
will be exchanged for Chinese deeds of perpetual lease, a registration fee of 
1 dollar per mou being charged, and that the said concession will cease to 
exist, and the exchange of notes of 1852 embodying the agreement covering 
the leasing of the said area to His Majesty’s Government will be cancelled as 
from the date on which the Chinese deeds of perpetual lease for the lots above 
referred to have been duly executed and issued and handed to the British 
consul at Amoy for transmission to the lot-holders other than Chinese, in the 


* Not reproduced. 
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said area, and that as regards the Chinese lot-holders in the said area, appro- 
priate documents will be issued to them by the Chinese authorities on the pro- 
duction of the deeds issued by His Majesty’s Government, which shall forth- 
with be returned to the British consul to be cancelled in the same manner as 
similar deeds issued to nationals other than Chinese. 


I avail, &c. 


MILES W. LAMPSON. 


Dr. Wang to Sir M. Lampson 
Excellency, September 17, 1930. 


I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Excellency’s note 
of today’s -date, which reads as follows: 
(Above note quoted in full.) 
I beg to confirm the correctness of your understanding as stated in your 
note under reply. 


I avail, &c. 


CHENGTING T. WANG. 


Dr. Wang to Sir M. Lampson 
Excellency, September 17, 1930. 


With reference to the notes exchanged between us today regarding the 
settlement of the question of land tenure in the British concession area at 
Amoy, I have the honour to state that, pending the actual application through- 
out the Amoy district of a new law governing land taxation throughout China, 
the annual land tax to be paid by the holders in the Amoy district of Chinese 
deeds of perpetual lease to be issued in exchange for British Crown leases shall 
remain at the present rate. 


I avail, &c. 


CHENGTING T. WANG. 


Sir M. Lampson to Dr. Wang 
Sir, Nanking, September 17, 1930. 


I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Excellency’s note 
of today’s date, in which you state that “pending the actual application 
throughout the Amoy district of a new law governing land taxation through- 
out China, the annual land tax to be paid by the holders in the Amoy district 
of Chinese deeds of perpetual lease to be issued in exchange for British Crown 
leases shall remain at the present rate.” 

I have taken due note of this statement, with which His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment in the United Kingdom are in agreement. 


I avail, &c. 
MILES W. LAMPSON. 
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Kuomintang and Liberty 
By PAN KUNG-CHAN 

This article, which first appeared in the Official Organ of Kuomintang, 
New Life, Shanghai, Vol. III, No. 7, has been translated specially for 
Paciric AFFAIRS. It is published here in accordance with this journal’s 
policy of discovering what is being thought and expressed in the various 
countries of the Pacific concerning the problems agitating this area. It does 
not in any way reflect the editorial attitude of Paciric AFFAIRS. 


OF LATE, the cries for liberty are very much in the atmos- 

phere. Generally speaking, there are two groups who 
work for this cause. There is the “Crescent Moon” group, 
led by Dr. Hu Shih, who publish the Crescent Moon Monthly 
as their instrument of propaganda. There is the Leftist group 
who organized themselves into the “Alliance for Liberty,” in 
order to carry on the fight. Each of these two groups has its 
own theoretical stand, and struggles for liberty according to 
its own interpretation. Whether their views are right or 
wrong will make no difference in the deadening effect which 
their writings have upon the youth of today. Both groups are 
supposedly fighting for the same cause and yet in the vehe- 
mence of their war cries they are relentless in attacking the 
other party. In the midst of their inconsistencies we may just 
as well collect some worthy materials from which we may 
learn the kind of liberty that each fights for. 

First, let us take up the “Crescent Moon” group. Their 
platform is set forth in the following articles: (1) “Personal 
Rights and the Provisional Constitution,’ by Hu Shih; (2) 
“On Personal Rights,” by Lo Lung-chi; (3) “The Stand- 
ardization of Thought—A Critique,” by Liang Shih-chiu; 
and (4) “A Word for the Oppressors of Liberty of Speech,” 
by Lo Lung-chi. These are all lengthy articles, which run into 
thousands of characters; but the main points may be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) That there is need of a provisional 
constitution in order to safeguard the life, liberty and prop- 
erty of the people. (2) That personal rights are a necessity 
of life. The prerequisite of personal rights is government by 
law and the prerequisite of government by law is constitu- 
tion. (3) That the standardization of thought is objection- 
able. There should be freedom of thought and freedom of 
education. (4) That liberty of speech means a liberty which 
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is not interfered with by law. One should be free to say what 
one pleases, write what one pleases, without restraint of any 
kind. 

Secondly, let us take up the “Alliance” group. This group 
of over fifty people presents a manifesto which says: “We 
find that under the present government there is no liberty of 
thought, liberty of speech, liberty of education and reading, 
and liberty of meeting and organization. There is no safe- 
guard whatsoever for life and body. Therefore, we organized 
this Alliance for Liberty in order resolutely to fight for 
liberty.” 

On the surface the liberty which both parties demand 
seems to be the same, and the determination for liberty is 
equally resolute with both parties. But in reality this is not so. 
Mr. Lu Hsun has often ridiculed the essays which the Cres- 
cent Moon publishes for the sake of liberty. Why should 
there be such ridicule? The answer is, so the Alliance says: 
“The kind of liberty which is advocated by the Crescent 
Moon group has nothing to do with the oppressed masses of 
laborers and students. They stand on the side of capitalism 
and can only prolong the system of slavery which obtains in 
China. They advocate what may be called liberty after the 
style of Europe and America. Such liberty ought to have 
been good for Europe and America. But why should there 
be oppression of the laborers in those countries, and why 
should these countries come to exploit China and murder 
the masses of the Chinese? One of the methods of imperialistic 
aggression in China is cultural exploitation; Mr. Liang and 
Dr. Hu are lending a hand to this process.” On the testimony 
of the Alliance group we may conclude that the liberty which 
the Crescent Moon group have in mind is the liberty of 
Europe and America during the 17th and 18th centuries. 

Now what ideal does the Alliance have, who so bitterly 
attack the Crescent Moon group? On the one hand, they fly a 
new banner of proletarian literature and as leaders of the 
rising class flood the market with “red” propaganda. On the 
other, they bend every energy to stir up strikes among laborers 
and revolt among house tenants. When such agitation fails 
of fruition, they take satisfaction in putting out posters on 
lamp posts—‘Armed Assistance for Soviet Russia!” On the 
basis of such actions, we may conclude that what they have in 
mind is liberty after the pattern of Soviet Russia. Such liberty 
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ought to have been good for Russia. But why should the 
Soviet government absolutely forbid newspapers from criti- 
cizing their own government in their own country, and why 
should it forbid any kind of meeting without government 
permission? Why should any political theory which is not 
communistic be declared counter-revolutionary? Why should 
a government wielding absolute authority over life and prop- 
erty prolong its existence forever? And finally, why should 
this government extend its power to China to exploit and 
murder the masses here? Has not Red imperialism done as 
much harm to China as White imperialism? But we should 
not be surprised that these men, drunken with Sovietism, take 
a natural liking for everything from Russia and worship it. 

Now, the Cresent Moon group are willing on the one hand 
to accept the ridicule of their adversaries to the effect that 
they “are merely essayists on paper, not revolutionists in prac- 
tice,’ and that they “are merely fighting for freedom of 
thought.” On the other hand, they retort to their opponents 
by saying that their machinations cannot be as effective as 
the teachings of Marx and Lenin. We then have the testi- 
mony of the Crescent Moon group that the fight for liberty 
undertaken by the Alliance really follows the lines laid down 
by Marx and Lenin. However, it must be remembered that 
the Red imperialism created by Lenin finds expression in 
military aggression as well as in cultural exploitation. The 
Leftist Alliance dreams of the Soviet brand of liberty on the 
one hand, and promotes proletarian literature on the other. 
They make direct translations of Soviet literature in order to 
“dope” the Chinese youth. In this, they are actually lending 
a hand to the cultural exploitation of China by Red im- 
perialists. 

So Mr. Lo says well: ‘Personal rights are conditioned 
by time and space.” The liberty which these two groups 
fight for differs in time and space. One group fights for the 
liberty of the 17th and 18th centuries, the other for Soviet 
liberty of the 20th century. The effect of their continuous 
hubbub upon the youth today is clear. They simply cannot 
know which way to turn. The danger is that they may be 
deflected from the direction in which they ought to strive. 
What we need is not personal liberty but national liberty at 
present. To turn away our youth from this right road is a 
serious matter. 
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"THE kind of liberty which the Chinese people should 

have at present is already clearly indicated by our late 
leader, Dr. Sun. Although the Nationalists’ revolution has 
not yet attained final success, its objective is nothing more or 
less than the acquisition of liberty and equality for China. 
In Mr. Liang Shih-chiu’s study of Dr. Sun’s ideas of liberty, 
he says that Dr. Sun upheld liberty before 1924 and opposed 
liberty after 1924. Such a statement is arbitrary. Didn't 
Mr. Liang quote the following paragraph in his essay? “To- 
day how should we apply this term liberty? If in terms of 
the individual, then the people will become a sheet of sand. 
This must not be. We must apply it in terms of the nation. 
Individuals must not have too much liberty, but a nation must 
have full liberty.” From this we should know that Dr. Sun 
did not oppose liberty after 1924 and, furthermore, in his 
will he specifically states that the objective of his endeavors 
in the Nationalist revolution is the achievement of liberty. 
Only he insists that there should be national liberty first and 
personal liberty should always be limited. For this, Mr. 
Liang has seen fit to label him as opposed to liberty. And 
for Mr. Liang it is clear that only personal liberty is liberty: 
national liberty is not liberty. We may also conclude from 
this that the liberty advocated by the Crescent Moon group 
is the liberty that begins with personal liberty. It is no 
wonder, then, that they stick to “Divine Rights of Man” as 
their motto and fight their battles for individual liberty, put- 
ting aside the liberty of a whole nation. 

Dr. Sun believed that the people in China should seek 
first the liberty of the entire nation, and his reason for this 
is stated in his second lecture on Democracy. In his other 
addresses there are also many illustrations explaining the 
importance of group liberty and the undesirability of per- 
sonal liberty. So, from the standpoint of Kuomintang we 
believe firmly in the principle that group liberty must pre- 
cede personal liberty. Since the Crescent Moon group base 
their argument on the “divine rights of man,” it is necessary 
for us to evaluate the basis of their argument. Such doctrines 
were first propounded by Rousseau in the eighteenth century. 
In his “Social Contract,” however, there is not a single chap- 
ter stating specifically what rights a man ought to have. As 
a matter of fact, in the whole book one fails to find mention of 
the expression “rights of man.” Not until a decade after his 
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death, when the French revolution made its declaration of 
the rights of man, did such an expression creep in for the first 
time. The seventeen articles stating categorically that men 
are born with rights of freedom and equality were taken 
largely, however, from the principles of the “Social Con- 
tract.” Hence, in all discussions of the rights of man today, 
Rousseau is invariably referred to as the authority. His in- 
fluence was not confined to France alone. A year after his 
death the Declaration of Independence of the American Rev- 
olution was drawn up, containing the statement, “‘All men are 
created equal and are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights—life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.’ 

How are we to interpret the statement that men are born 
with certain rights or so endowed by nature? Does it refer 
to prenatal rights? Then it becomes very vague. Does it 
mean that after a man is born he has unrestricted liberty 
given by God? Then common sense will tell us that it is not 
so. I dare say that from the embryonic stage till birth, 
through youth, adolescence, and old age and death, there is 
not a single moment when a man does not depend upon so- 
ciety and consequently is not restricted by society. Tradi- 
tions, customs, religion, mores, the mode of living, eating 
and travelling—all these and other influences in the en- 
vironment have so thickly entwined the life of every man 
that the liberty and equality given by God is no more than 
a mere expression. What Rousseau calls the unlimited rights 
of a man in the natural state is not known either in primitive 
or in modern society. Huxley once said that anyone who 
has studied anthropology and archaeology, ancient laws and 
ancient religions, will find that there is ample proof that what 
Rousseau describes as men in their natural state has no basis 
whatsoever in fact. Of course, we do not know what condi- 
tions were like in the very first stage in the evolution of social 
life, but Rousseau supposes that in that stage a man had un- 
limited liberty. It is merely a conjecture. It is beyond 
question that we can find no basis for the assumption that in 
that stage man was the possessor of unlimited liberty. Fur- 
thermore, although Rousseau says in the “Social Contract” 
that men are born free, he also admits that social life requires 
individual sacrifice. In making a social contract men have 
to suppress their own desires in deference to social will. The 
individual is merged in the group. So, even in Rousseau’s 
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thinking, he never considered the rights endowed by Nature 
as inalienable. 

In other words, a man cannot live away from social life. 
In looking for food to maintain life, in fighting to defend life 
and in begetting offspring to propagate life—in all this, one 
cannot be independent of the social group. Here lies the rise 
and the evolution of society. Since a man cannot live apart 
from society, it follows he cannot seek liberty apart from so- 
ciety. Nor can he create his own rights regardless of society. 
So, it is much nearer the truth to say that it is society that 
gives liberty and rights rather than Nature or God. For the 
very essence of liberty is found in men and their relationships 
with one another. Individual conduct irrespective of others 
is not liberty. Anyone who disregards social relationships 
and peals out the watchword “personal liberty” is sowing 
seeds which will cause the disruption of Society itself. Sim- 
ilarly with other rights. Rights are found only among men 
and in society. Only those rights which are enjoyed by all 
men can be considered as an expression of rights. Such 
rights must be recognized by law and customs. They are 
not derived from nature. For instance, if I had a conflict 
of interest with another person, both of us could defend our 
rights on the basis of customs and law which prevail. If we 
had each sought to live an isolated life, then there is not only 
no conflict but also no rights to speak of. Again, take, for 
instance, a thing which is admittedly an object of common 
enjoyment such as sunshine, moonlight, winds and clouds, 
there is no question of private ownership about it. What 
question of rights can arise? Therefore, we could assert that 
all rights, including liberty, are not given to men by God when 
they are born. They are regulated by the law which main- 
tains peace and order in society. No individual should, be- 
hind the signboard of an obsolete political theory, demand 
rights as the Crescent Moon group are'doing. These same 
people know that, in order to have personal liberty, there 
must be law. So they demand a provisional constitution and 
maintain that law is the prerequisite of personal liberty and 
that constitution is the prerequisite of law. If personal rights 
are endowed by Nature, why is it necessary to have law? 
The theory of the divine rights of man is therefore self- 
contradictory. 
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O use the “divine rights of man” theory as a basis for the 

fight for rights, including liberty, today does much 
greater harm to China than it might elsewhere. In her for- 
eign relations China is oppressed by imperialism and suffers 
from many forces whether in political or economic develop- 
ment. In domestic affairs, she is handicapped by counter- 
revolutionary militarists and intriguing politicians. In or- 
der to save China, the only way is to unite all those who are 
loyal to the Republic of China and seek liberty and equality 
for the entire nation. The least harm which a man who 
advocates personal liberty regardless of the liberty of the 
nation will do is that our people will remain “a sheet of 
sand,” and the 400 million people will become 400 million 
nations. Moreover, if we talk about nature-given rights of 
man, then Pu I, the ex-Manchurian emperor, has his rights. 
Tsao Kun, Wu Pei-fu, Chang Chung-chang, and their like 
will all have their rights. All the other traitors and counter- 
revolutionaries will also have their rights. If all these should 
be allowed liberty of life, property and speech, what will 
become of the Chinese Republic? The manifesto of the first 
National Congress of Kuomintang says: “The ‘people’s 
rights’ theory advocated by Kuomintang is different from that 
of ‘natural rights’ of man. It is particularly suited to the 
needs of the Chinese revolution, for the people’s rights under 
a Republic can only be enjoyed by republican people. These 
rights must not be easily given to those who are opposed to 
the Republic lest they should use them to disrupt the Repub- 
lic.” So, the doctrine of people’s rights and the doctrine of 
the rights of man differ at this very important point. If any 
one should cast aside the people’s rights and advocate in 
China the rights of man he is guilty of not understanding 
the conditions in China, of creating opportunity for counter- 
revolutionaries and of countenancing the unruly conduct of 
those opposed to the Republic. We should fight for the peo- 
ple’s rights rather than the rights of man, and under the 
guidance of Kuomintang we should give training to the peo- 
ple in how to exercise their rights. Why? Because liberty 
must be conditioned by social order. It advances only in pro- 
portion as the individual will and the social will of the group 
are united. A blind advocacy of personal liberties is not con- 
ducive to the progress of society and civilization. So, it is 
— better to seek first the liberty of society, especially in 
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Lt us look at the results of the fight for personal liberty 

in the West during the 18th and 19th centuries. The 
newly risen capitalist classes in society naturally opposed 
the nobility under the banner of liberty. After they had 
succeeded in this struggle, the law of all countries took upon 
itself the responsibility of protecting the new rights, and pri- 
vate property secured protection to the extreme. There was 
full opportunity for personal aggrandizement and liberty 
existed only in the capitalist class. The important business 
enterprises were entirely in the hands of a small group of 
capitalists, while a large majority of the people had to be 
satisfied with begging for a pittance of life at their door. For 
them not only was there no liberty, but even life of any sort 
was difficult. This great mass of unpropertied people had to 
work in the factories and in the mines day in and day out, 
but their sweating of blood could hardly gain enough to keep 
their families alive. Their children had no chance whatso- 
ever for education, and in consequence were forever con- 
demned to a life differing little from slavery. But the gov- 
ernment was based on the principle of individual rights. 
Freedom was given for individual success so that one could 
increase his private property, enlarge his private enter- 
prises without limitation and without social obligation. So, 
the new nobility created by the rise of factories and the invest- 
ment of money developed from strength to strength, eventu- 
ally creating a new feudalistic society. But this was not all. 
After personal liberty had brought to existence the capitalist 
class in the different countries, they were not satisfied with 
oppressing the unfortunate classes in their own country, but, 
using their power, they extended their process of economic 
exploitation into foreign lands and included in their vassalage 
the people of the less developed and weaker nations. In this 
China is the worst sufferer. 

There have not been lacking men of vision in these cap- 
italistic countries, who saw the defects of personal liberty 
and would have liked to rectify the conditions. Hence the 
rise of socialism and internationalism. Also, the theory of 
social obligation is preached. So at present the new social 
theories have abandoned the importance of the individual 
and are stressing the importance of society. A shifting of 
emphasis from that of right to that of social obligation has 
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In China already we have suffered from the traditional 
attitude toward personal gains. If we should still continue 
to advocate personal rights, to further “dope” the people, the 
“sheet of sand” and our country will be no more. Therefore, 
we must take the other view and advocate social obligation, 
so that the general public will understand that the individual 
lives only in order to fulfil his social obligation. The only 
reason for people to demand rights is that they may the 
better fulfil their obligations as citizens towards the state. 
When everyone in the country looks upon his service to the 
state as the greatest objective, the liberty and equality of the 
nation is secured. The immediate task now is to train the 
masses of our people on the basis of the “Three People’s 
Principles,” so that they will not only acquire but also will 
be able to exercise their rights. 

How should we do this? Is it by arousing the general 
public to urge the government to promulgate a constitution, 
or is it by organizing an alliance for liberty to publish in- 
flammatory writings and distribute anonymous handbills? 
According to my own judgment, the only way to secure rights 
for the people and to secure liberty for the whole country is by 
the solid foundation work of training the people. At pres- 
ent, those who are literate among our people amount only to 
10 per cent. Until education is universal, how can we have 
universal voting, and how can we exercise the power of initi- 
ative, referendum and dismissal? ‘To expect an illiterate 
population to exercise such political rights is equivalent to 
expecting a quack doctor to administer proper medicine. 
Going a step further, how can an incoherent mass recover 
national rights such as the abolition of unequal treaties, the 
relinquishment of extraterritoriality, the retrocession of for- 
eign concessions, the restoration of educational authority, the 
restriction of foreign shipping, and the recovery of tariff 
autonomy? Unless we have the country as a whole to back 
up our government, how can one or two officials be expected 
to accomplish these things? It should be clear that in order 
to achieve liberty and equality for China we can only depend 
upon the successful application of the ‘““Three People’s Prin- 
ciples,” and in order to accomplish this, the first requisite is 
the spread of education. A minimum educational program 
should be the successful campaign of popular education, so 
that the masses of the people may be in a position to receive 
training for the exercise of the four rights of the people. If 
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our youth today should see clearly the objective and signifi- 
cance of the fight for liberty in China in this light, then for 
them there are two things to do: (1) they should bend every 
energy to acquire learning for themselves; (2) then use every 
available leisure hour to spread education. This will sow the 
seeds for the future, and in time we shall see the glories of 
the flower of liberty. 


Now, for argument’s sake, let us consider again what is 

the liberty which these people strive for? Is it neces- 
sary to have a provisional constitution in order to have lib- 
erty? The liberty which people have in America and Europe 
is limited to the liberty of life, property, speech, faith, and 
holding meetings. Whatever the value of these kinds of lib- 
erty, it seems evident that the fact of liberty does not depend 
upon a mere proclamation. ‘The manifesto of the First Con- 
gress of the Kuomintang says: “If we could have a consti- 
tution in black and white, that is not sufficient to safeguard 
the people’s rights and protect them from the trampling of 
militarists We know, therefore, that more important 
than promulgating a constitution is the ability of the people 
to defend their constitutional right On the other hand, 
unless the people are organized, they cannot be articulate 
about their own desires even if they had a constitution.” 
These words have very specifically stated how a constitution 
could be made effective. It is for the purpose of safeguard- 
ing liberty that a constitution is thought necessary. But in 
order to have a constitution it is necessary first to organize the 
people so that they may have enthusiasm to defend the con- 
stitution and the ability to exercise their constitutional rights. 
In order to organize the people there must be discipline, and 
in order to have discipline it is unavoidable for the individ- 
ual to sacrifice his own liberty. Furthermore, the mere exist- 
ence of a constitution means very little as assurance for the 
enjoyment of liberty. In the French revolution in 1789, al- 
though the “rights of man” were included in the articles of 
the constitution the people had no liberty to speak of. But 
under the revised constitution of 1875, in which we find these 
articles deleted, the French people enjoy a liberty much 
more real and solid. Again, England never had a written 
constitution, yet the admirers of English government aspire 
strongly toward the full measure of liberty which the English 
people have. This goes to prove that the safeguard for lib- 
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erty depends upon law and not upon the existence of a 
written constitution. 

Moreover, the theory of liberty on the basis of the “nat- 
ural rights” of man is not tenable. Only recently have scholars 
been able to work out a plausible explanation for this at 
all. They argue that a government should recognize certain 
kinds of liberty not as “right” but rather as a necessity for 
the development of the people. For, as a matter of fact, the 
objective of government is not only the protection of the peo- 
ple and maintenance of order in society but also the advance 
of the whole of society. By developing the individual the 
whole of society will naturally develop. Therefore, a gov- 
ernment cannot but give the citizens certain liberties, guar- 
anteed by law, in order that the individual may be developed 
to the fullest extent. If this is so, then such rights are not 
endowed by nature but granted by the government and regu- 
lated by law. It also follows that before a country has at- 
tained full development (such as is the case in China today), 
the first object of the people should be liberty for the country 
as a whole and individual liberty later. When a country is 
still a hyper-colony and is unable to maintain its rightful posi- 
tion among nations, there is no occasion to discuss personal 


liberty. Such is the case with India. Unless she strives for 
independence from England and gains the fullest measure 
of freedom it is useless for the Indians to aspire toward indi- 
vidual liberty. How much difference is there between India 
and China? Can we afford to talk about individual liberty 
today? 


HERE is a further thought. Since personal liberty 

granted by the state is a method for the development of the 
whole of society, then when the individual exercises his lib- 
erty, he must not violate the fundamental purpose for which 
the government recognizes such liberty. If anyone does it, 
he has abused his privileges and should be stopped. Take the 
question of property, for instance. Anyone has a right to 
make use of his own property, but he also has an obligation 
towards society. For the sake of social welfare the govern- 
ment may levy tax on or even confiscate his property when 
necessary. Such conditions are imposed by law in many 
countries. If the ownership of property is recognized as a 
“natural right” then such regulations cannot obtain. We 
should know, therefore, that liberty must have its limitations. 
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Such limitations are determined by the demands of the total] 
welfare of the country. 

To be specific, at the present stage of China’s revolution 
there is need of checking the disturbing influences of the 
imperialists, militarists, politicians, unprincipled gentry and 
counter-revolutionary scholars. For this purpose censorship 
within proper limitations is permissible, even though the 
liberty of speech is thereby somewhat restricted. For this is 
necessary in order to hasten the progress of the revolution. 
During this period we should be willing to make personal 
sacrifices for the sake of accomplishing the revolution of the 
whole nation. Such sacrifices are curtailments of personal 
liberty at the time, but they are made surely for the common 
good. So, as regards property, a government may confiscate 
it, or it may increase taxation on it. As regards liberty of 
speech, a government may censor newspapers or it may for- 
bid certain publications. Since a man cannot live apart from 
society, his liberty cannot but be subject to the restraint of law 
and the regulations of the government. During the Civil 
War in America and the European War, there was the strict- 
est kind of censorship over all newspapers, and yet the people 
there, who are so fond of personal liberty, recognized that it 
was all necessary. And so, in China when the revolution is 
yet not completed, censorship within certain limitations cer- 
tainly could not be considered as injurious to the liberty of 
speech. The utmost we could ask for is that the govern- 
ment may set a definite limit to censorship, but we absolutely 
cannot oppose censorship on the basis of liberty of individual 
rights. If we must say what we like, write what we like, 
leaving nothing in which we may be restrained, and call that 
liberty, then we should not blame Pu I and Chang Hsun for 
having worked for the restoration of the monarchy, nor the 
cohorts of Yuan Shih-kai for urging him to become emperor, 
nor Wu Pei-fu, Chang Chung-chang, and Yen Hsi-shan for 
propagating their own political theories.’ On the other hand, 
if we think in terms of the welfare of the whole country, 
such actions simply cannot be tolerated. Moreover, if we 
follow Mr. Liang in his belief that unless there is utter lib- 
erty there is no liberty, then it would mean that liberty recog- 
nized no limitations whatsoever. And yet Mr. Liang must 
admit that a constitutional government like that of England 
can interfere with lies, rumors and deliberate slanders. On 
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what ground does the English government do this? By law. 
Is that not interfering with personal liberty? If law can in- 
terfere with liberty in one form, why can it not interfere with 
it in another form? Whether or not such interference is 
justifiable is dependent upon the needs of the country at the 
time. And absolute liberty, one may safely say, does not exist 
anywhere in the world. 

In conclusion, if the demand for personal liberty is justi- 
fiable we should at least bear in mind the following: 

(1) The struggle for liberty is not merely dependent 
upon a constitution, but rather it is dependent upon the train- 
ing of the people which will enable them to respect law and 
to exercise their rights. 

(2) The liberty of the country as a whole is a prerequisite 
to individual liberty. 

(3) We ought to sacrifice personal liberty to some extent 
in order that the Nationalist Revolution may succeed at an 
early date. The object of this revolution is no other than 
securing liberty and equality for China as a whole. 
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Notes on Events by the Editor 


IN THE AUSTRALIAN PRESS 


To an astonishing degree the newspaper press of Australia 
has during late months been absorbed in things economic. 
Detailed and heavily headlined political news on cabinet poli- 
cies, state elections and general Commonwealth problems, al! 
with a strong economic flavor; leading articles under such 
titles as ““The Crisis,” “Federal Finance Plans,” “Taxation 
Proposals,” “The Basic Wage,” “Standard of Living,” “Bal- 
ancing the Budget,” “Cabinet Proposals,” “Prosperity and 
Tariffs,” “The Loan Council,” “Unsound Expenditures,” 
“Salary Reductions,” “Communist Disorders,” etc.; special 
articles by economists on all aspects of simple and complicated 
economics with their applications to the times; such columns 
form the major content of the daily journals. Disappointment 
over the outcome of the Imperial Conference has added a sup- 
plementary note of late. There has been very little to lighten 
the general tone of depression. 


THE PREPARATORY DISARMAMENT COMMISSION 


Europe, not the Pacific area, dominated every considera- 
tion at the deliberations of the League’s Preparatory Com- 
mission charged with drafting agenda for a general Dis- 
armament Conference. Europe is uneasy, therefore states- 
men are reluctant to tie up their nations’ mailed fists in any 
effective pact. European nations, certain ones of them, al- 
ready have considerable armies, and any agreement on re- 
duction would involve them in what they regard as too dis- 
proportionate a sacrifice. Fear of Fascism and fear of Com- 
munism, in Europe and on the borders of Europe, has made 
any universal reductions in the world’s excessive burden of 
armament appear as a very slight possibility indeed. 

When the latest session of the Preparatory Commission 
opened it was recognized that one of the major questions con- 
fronting it was whether or not any limitation of war expendi- 
tures could be included in its draft convention—whether a 
world which had renounced war would consent to having its 
war expenditures regulated for it, even by mutual agreement. 
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Considering the mutual distrust, the political unrest, the mili- 
tary preparedness manifesting itself more and more seriously, 
particularly over Europe, such agreement was considered very 
unlikely even beforehand, and led to doubts in many quarters 
as to whether at such a time, in the words of the London 
Times, “it is worth while for the Preparatory Commission to 
meet at all.” The 7imes answered the question in the affirma- 
tive, but not all the questioners were so optimistic. 

The initial sessions of the commission were consumed by 
debates on what to include and what not to include in the 
range of disarmament limitation. The tendency was to re- 
strict drastically the list of armament categories to which 
limitation or reduction should apply. The Germans wanted 
to include trained land reserves within the scope of the 
limitation provisions, but the proposal was voted down as 
dangerous to “security.” ‘The Russians wanted this and many 
more inclusions, which were not made, among them war stocks 
and materials other than actual munitions. One British pro- 
posal, in the opposite direction, would have allowed for an 
increase in armament over and above the obligated reduction 
if a power found itself “faced with the menace of organized 
rebellion or general uprising.” 

The attitude of the United States formed the chief bar to 
the proposal for the limitation of war materials through the 
limitation-of-expenditures route. Reflecting ominously in the 
attitude of the two other signatories to the naval pact, this ob- 
stinacy has created a situation whereby the London treaty 
must be recognized as having effected only one kind of limita- 
tion, that by class and tonnage, while unlimited competition 
in expenditure for strength and quality may go on unhindered. 

As the sessions continued amidst a general, and one might 
say Europe-wide, atmosphere of distrust and caution, the 
tendency to postpone vital issues and pass them on for the 
conference itself to handle became more evident. ‘The dele- 
gates to the Preparatory Commission addressed themselves to 
the task of drawing up a report which might serve as the least 
exceptionable nucleus with which the plenary conference 
could begin its deliberations. 

On December 9, after more than a month of discussions, 
such a report was finally drawn. This will be considered by 
the several governments in the interval before the General 
Disarmament Conference, which is scheduled to meet early 
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in 1932. Disappointment and skepticism largely attended its 
adoption. 


AFFAIRS IN JAPAN 


On November 26 a section of Japan was visited by a dis- 
astrous earthquake, the most severe since the catastrophe of 
1923. The area affected did not include the reconstructed 
centers of Yokohama and Tokyo but came as near to Tokyo's 
outlying territory as the Izu hot springs district and the moun- 
tain resort villages of Hakone and Miyanoshita. Loss of life, 
destruction of home and property, damages in millions of yen 
were the result. Relief measures were promptly undertaken 
by the government. 

Since the attack on Premier Hamaguchi (November 13) 
which almost resulted in his assassination, the police have 
been torn by the necessity of dividing themselves between 
drives on so-called “fascists” as well as on “radicals.” The 
premier’s assailant has apparently been identified with one 
of the reactionary “patriotic societies” which have long ter- 
rorized citizens and even public officials in Japan in the name 
of patriotism, and this has led to a renewed war by the police 
upon their activities. With the session of parliament ap- 
proaching, the servants of the law also feared to relax their 
guard against radicals and “dangerous thought.” 

The recent revolt in Formosa has caused unusual agitation 
in Japan. There has been an avalanche of newspaper com- 
ment, some of it attributing all sorts of wild intentions and 
savagery to the natives, some of it calling for fearful reprisals, 
some of it deprecating the wholesale denunciation of the rebel 
tribes and asking for moderation until causes and motives 
could be better understood. It was expected that the House 
of Peers at its first sessions would demand an investigation, 
as there was dissatisfaction with the explanations offered by 
the Governor General of Formosa, according to newspaper 
rumor. ' 

The 59th session of the Imperial Diet, which opens in 
January after the Winter recess, will find itself confronted 
with grave problems, many of them complicated by the long 
illness of Premier Hamaguchi and his temporary withdrawal 
from active service, due to his severe wound. Finances, un- 
employment, navy plans, are expected to be among the fore- 
most problems, and on all of these the government has been 
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strongly attacked. Seiyukai opposition appears to be grow- 
ing, and there are also rumors of a new third party which is 
likely to form out of disgruntled elements of the other two. 
Meantime the three proletarian factions have apparently 
united into one Farmer-Labor Party for greater effectiveness 
in the coming sessions. A convention of “The Japanese 
Masses” (Center) in Tokyo early in December voted for 
amalgamation with the two extremist parties, the Social 
Democrats (Right) and the Farm-Laborites (Left). 
Sino-Japanese parleys were resumed at Nanking on De- 
cember 11 between Chargé d’Affaires Shigemitsu and For- 
eign Minister C. T. Wang, looking toward the discussion of 
extrality and concession issues. Meantime it is reported that 
a series of conversations will take place in Mukden between 
officials of Governor Chang Hsueh-liang’s Provincial Gov- 
ernment, the Japanese Consul-General and the director of the 
South Manchuria Railway on vital Manchurian problems. 
A Tokyo dispatch of December 12, on the eve of the Direc- 
tor’s departure for Mukden, described a conference with the 
Japanese Minister of War in which policy in Manchuria was 


decided upon. It was stated that codperation with China 
would be pursued so far as this did not violate the principles 
of the Sino-Japanese commercial treaty. “Parallel” railway 
building in Manchuria is, however, to be opposed. 


THE TREND IN CHINA 


The most spectacular event in China in recent months was 
the appearance of Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang, Governor of 
the Three Eastern Provinces, in Nanking. There had been 
rumors of an impending conference with President Chiang 
Kai-shek, variously placed at Peiping, Tientsin, Tsingtao, but 
the sudden decision of the “Young Marshal” to go to Nan- 
king, the seat of central government, took the country by sur- 
prise, and according to many evidences, the country’s heart 
by storm as well. This act of modesty and good faith is said 
to have greatly increased the public confidence in peace and 
also the Manchurian leader’s popularity throughout China. 

As a result of the conferences which took place in Nanking 
during Marshal Chang’s visit, it is thought that satisfactory 
agreements have been reached for complete political, eco- 
nomic and military codperation between the Nanking gov- 
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ernment and the Manchurian provinces under Chang’s rule. 
The Marshal’s participation (as an observer) in the Fourth 
enary Session of the Kuomintang Central Executive Com- 
mittee (November 12-18) is felt to have greatly strengthened 
the relationship between himself and the Party and to have 
opened the door for an extension of its influence in Man- 


uria. 


While we cannot here summarize the activities and results 
that important Plenary Session, the first since re-unification 
the country was established, it is interesting to see the fol- 
lowing characterization thereof, appearing in the November 


issue of The China Weekly Review, Shanghai :* 


The Fourth Plenary Session of the Central Executive Commit- 
tee, with the largest attendance in the history of the organization 
and with Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang present as an observer, 
opened on November 12. Some sixty proposals were on the agenda 
prepared by the secretariat, the proposals ranging all the way from 
purely domestic party political affairs to international political 
policy. General Chiang Kai-shek, in a statement at the opening 
session appealed for a revival of the zeal and energy which mem- 
bers of the Kuomintang had displayed in the early days of the re- 
volutionary movement. He urged the rectification of past blunders 
and appealed for the cultivation of a spirit of selflessness on the part 
of the personnel. He expressed his conviction that permanent uni- 
fication of the country had been assured by the successful conclusion 
of the recent punitive expedition against the Northern rebel factions 
but stated that the conclusion of military activities had brought the 
Government face to face with new obstacles and difficulties which 
would require statesmanship of a high order to surmount. He ap- 
pealed particularly for law enforcement and discipline and the in- 
corporation of competent men in official service and demanded that 
Party members discard their present policy of lethargy and in- 
activity. 

Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang, head of the Manchurian adminis- 
tration, whose dramatic arrival at Nanking coincided with the open- 
ing of the meeting, immediately declared his intention of “not re- 
maining behind others in loving and serving my country. ... I am 
under constant apprehension lest I should fail in fulfilling the heavy 
responsibilities which the Party and State have entrusted to me. . 

I will follow President Chiang and all Party comrades in doing my 
duty to the country. .. . I will faithfully obey the orders and wishes 
of the Central authorities in defending the borders of the 


” 


country. ... 


* For detailed summaries of sessions and complete translations of manifestoes, see 
Min News Agency mimeographed reports, November 14-26 inclusive, available at 


ernment Bureau of Information, Nanking. 
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Admittedly the most significant, if not the most immedi- 
ately important outcome of the session was the “emergency 
measure” adopted near its close, setting May 5, 1931, as the 
date for a National Assembly whose purpose shall be the 
drafting and adoption of a provisional constitution for the 
Republic of China. This act was in accordance with Presi- 
dent Chiang’s strong recommendation, reference to which was 
made in last month’s issue of PACIFIC AFFAIRS. 

In the military sphere China is officially at peace, but 
while the late rebel armies have been dispersed or reincor- 
porated into the national regiments, sporadic banditry and 
apparently organized radical uprisings continued to engage 
the attention and the troops of the central government during 
December. Kiangsi, Hunan and Kwantung provinces have 
been seriously distressed by bandit outrages, and Canton city 
was put under martial law in mid-December because of the 
nearness of disorder. 

In the field of diplomatic relations, China has held an 
informal conference (opened November 15) with representa- 
tives of foreign creditor nations with a view to arriving at 
a satisfactory settlement of her debts; her Foreign Minister 
has been holding a series of conversations with the French 
Minister with regard to the retrocession of French concessions 
and leased territories; further notes have been exchanged with 
the British and American governments on the extraterritorial- 
ity issue. Furthermore, as noted elsewhere under “Affairs in 
Japan,” negotiations have been resumed on several important 
points with the Japanese Chargé d’Affaires. The Sino-Rus- 
sian conference in Moscow, reported to have been discon- 
tinued on October 26, did not end in the immediate with- 
drawal of the Chinese delegation, as expected. Meanwhile 
exchanges of notes between Ministers Karakhan and Mo 
continued during November, looking toward a basis for the 
resumption of negotiations. As late as December 15, how- 
ever, the conference continued in a state of deadlock, and 
on that date a Moscow United Press dispatch stated that 
Minister Mo had indicated to the Soviet Foreign Office the 
intention of his delegation to return to China immediately, 
bringing the intermittent negotiations to a definite close. 
Meanwhile alarm has been manifested in China over rumored 
troop movements along the Manchurian border. 
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THE AMERICAN CONGRESS 


The so-called Short Session of the 71st United States Con- 
gress convened on December |. It is the final session of the 
old Congress, with its heavy Republican majority, and the 
last, in all likelihood, in which President Hoover can count 
upon even the conventional or nominal support of such a ma- 
jority. When the new Congress convenes in December, 1931, 
or even should a special session be called before that, the 
newly elected membership with its precarious balance be- 
tween Republicans and Democrats will be sitting. 

A large number of serious issues confronted this final 
session. Unemployment relief, financial regulation, immigra- 
tion, the World Court issue, Latin-American relations, Soviet- 
American relations, power conservation, farm relief, budget 
problems, etc., were among the most pressing. The review 
of these problems in the President’s message stamped the 
session as one of the most important in recent years. 

The President’s budget message dealt lightly with the 
economic depression, thereby raising a storm of criticism in 
Congress. In the face of his economy program the first acts 
of Senate and House were the passage by the former of the 
$60,000,000 bill providing for loans to farmers in the drouth- 
and storm-stricken areas of the country, and by the latter of 
the $80,000,000 emergency construction bill (harbors and 
highways) designed to relieve unemployment. These meas- 
ures are still awaiting conference and compromise before 
their final passage, as we go to press. 

The immigration issue, closely tied in with the problem 
of unemployment and financial depression, presented one of 
the earliest important subjects for conflict in Congress. At 
its annual convention in October the American Federation of 
Labor had passed urgent resolutions asking almost a total 
ban on alien labor during depressed periods, and this found 
reflection in one of the first bills of the Congressional season, 
introduced by Senator Reed of Pennsylvania. This bill pro- 
vided for a two-year suspension of all immigration, including 
that from the Philippine islands. Subsequently Representa- 
tive Albert Johnson of Washington introduced into the House 
a bill providing for a five-year immigration “holiday” as a 
measure to alleviate the unemployment situation. These and 
other independent bills dealing with immigration were be- 
ing considered in committee for the necessary adjustment. 
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The proposal to include Filipinos in these several pro- 
hibitory bills revived the old, hotly contested question: Can 
the United States exclude Filipinos from its shores without 
granting independence? There was, early in December, every 
evidence that this question would be as bitterly contested as 
ever, both by the Philippine leaders and political opponents 
of the idea in the United States. 

Senator Reed’s original bill provided no exemption in 
favor of the Hawaiian islands as far as Filipino immigration 
is concerned. This aroused considerable stir in the Territory, 
where sugar and other interests are largely dependent upon 
Filipino labor, and where the labor turnover is fairly fre- 
quent. Mainland friends of the exclusion bill were urgent 
that in this respect Hawaii be regarded as a part of the United 
States, stressing the fact that the islands are but a “way- 
station” for ambitious Filipinos intent on moving on to new 
fields, and that restriction as between the islands and the main- 
land would be a difficult matter. Officials of the Territory, 
including the Governor and the Congressional Delegate, 
strongly disfavored any exception for Hawaii in national 
legislation, but at the same time as strongly deprecated the 
restriction of Filipino immigration. The leading financial 
and industrial interests of the Territory urgently demanded 
that in the event of Filipinos being included in the national 
ban, Hawaii should be exempt. Although the original 
authors of the several immigration bills had declared them- 
selves adamant on Filipino restriction, a compromise was 
effected according to which a clause exempting Hawaii was 
inserted in both the Reed and Johnson bills. In announcing 
the amendment to his measure Senator Reed stated that he 
had been assured that there existed no unemployment in the 
islands and that therefore the coming of additional Filipino 
plantation labor would not be detrimental to the interests of 
the native population. A section of political opinion in 
Hawaii, however, is continuing active opposition to this ex- 
emption and to the further importation of Filipino labor into 
the Territory. The fate of these bills in Congress is not yet 
known as this issue of PACIFIC AFFAIRS goes to press. 

In agreeing to an exemption for Hawaii from national 
legislation such as this, the Congressional Delegate from 
Hawaii let it be known that he would urge immediate steps 
leading toward statehood for the Territory. 
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Paragraphs 


T is significant to note, as Raymond Leslie Buell points out 
in the Foreign Policy Association News Bulletin, surveying 
disarmament plans of the League, that in this present period 
of universal economic stress “a world suffering from hunger 
is expending upon armaments more than four billion dollars 
” 
a year. 


PEAKING in the New Zealand House of Representatives 

on the Samoan question, Sir Apirana Ngata, New Zealand 
Minister of Native Affairs, expressed it as the “humble opin- 
ion” of the Maori people that early experience in New Zea- 
land “might have been drawn upon and applied in Samoa,” 
thus avoiding some difficulties. Describing the Maori view- 
point, Sir Apirana said: “Our sympathies are with the Samo- 
ans and the whole world can know it. At the same time law 
and order as imposed on the Samoans by an English Parlia- 
ment has to be maintained. We say this is the old contest 
between the culture of the pakeha and what it means for the 
Polynesian, and the mentality of the Polynesian for whose 
good it is being imported but who does not quite understand 
what it is for.” 


RENGO dispatches in December indicate that Japanese 

migration to South America has materially decreased, and 
to such an extent that one of the government-chartered emi- 
grant ships has been withdrawn from the Brazil run. Only 
100 family groups left Japan for overseas this year instead of 
the 800 which the government had planned to assist. 


UBAN and Javanese sugar producers reached an agree- 

ment on the knotty problem of the world’s sugar surplus 
which is expected to result in a substantial rise in sugar prices 
everywhere. This is the outcome of a conference of Cuban, 
American and Dutch sugar producers at Amsterdam in De- 
cember. A threat on the part of Cuban producers to establish 
a refinery in China to dispose of their surplus, thus entering 
into severe competition with the Java field, is supposed to have 
led to the agreement to restrict production for the next five 
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years. The plan also provides for the storage of the present 
surplus until the price rises. 


f ee year, 1931, will be the third of the five-year aviation 

plan in the Soviet Union, during which 26,000 kilometers 
of airway lines will be in operation, according to information 
in the Soviet Union Review, published in Washington, D. C. 
This will include the opening of what is described as the 
longest air route in the world, from Moscow to Welland in the 
extreme northeast of Kamchatka—a distance of 13,000 kilo- 
meters, or nearly twice the length of the British line to India. 


HE New Statesman, London, comments on the fact that by 

the end of November, 1930, the unemployed total in Britain 
had risen above two millions and a quarter, the recent in- 
creases in that figure being recorded as “‘wholly unemployed” 
rather than “employment temporarily stopped.” 


ECEMBER revelations from the recent census in Japan 

place the number of unemployed in that country at 322,- 
527, the largest number being concentrated in Tokyo and 
Osaka. This is out of a total population of 90,395,000. 


THE American Federation of Labor has compiled statistics 

estimating the number of unemployed in the United States 
as 4,860,000 in December, and predicting a 50% increase by 
February if the present rate continues. 


SENSATIONAL State trial in Moscow involving eight 

college professors and economists on the charge of direct- 
ing an international conspiracy against the Soviet régime, 
came to a close early in December with the conviction of the 
defendants. Charges were made of complicity with high- 
placed officials of foreign governments. 


[.XPANSION in the trade between New Zealand and 

Japan was lately celebrated in Auckland at the arrival of 
a new motorship belonging to the Osaka Shosen Kaisha line. 
Municipal and commercial officials united with the officers of 
the vessel and the shipping company to mark this occasion as 
one for general congratulation and a hopeful augury for 
increased future prosperity. 
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EpiTorIAL OPINION ON THE PACIFIC 


These reprints are chosen as reflecting diverse points of view in and around the 
Pacific upon problems uppermost in the news of the area. They are not selected, in 
any instance, as indicative of the editorial attitude of PActric AFFAIRS. 


NANKING ABOLISHES PRESS CENSORSHIP 


From the Chinese Nation (Chinese), Shanghai, November 12, 1930 


The decision taken at a meeting of the Central Executive Committee to 
abolish press censorship is welcome news for the public. It frees them from 
the whims of military censors, whose magnified sense of their own importance 
has led to actions presumably also frowned upon by their superior authorities. 
As a class the censors have begun to be about as much disliked in China as 
the wars which created their profession. Over their disappearance from the 
life of society certainly few tears will be shed. 

It will be noted that the decision of the Central Executive Committee jis 
not the first one of its kind. About the same time last year the State Council 
ordered the removal of press censorship. But no sooner had the ink dried 
on the mandate than the rebellion in the Northwest broke out and the lid of 
censorship was again tightly clamped down on the press. Liquidation of the 
military trouble has enabled the Government to re-assert its intended policy. 
The value of a free press hardly needs emphasis. The hope remains to be 
expressed that both censorship and its parents, civil wars, will be banished 
for good from our memory. 

While press control may be an expedient measure in times of war, its 
operation does not always give the desired effects. Interesting stories have 
been told how editors wrangled with meticulous censors, how perfectly 
innocent stories set in type were at the last minute removed from press forms, 
and how the consequent blank spaces in the papers set the minds of their 
readers thinking. A rigidly censored press does not give the same public effects 
as the censors desire. As often as not their fine susceptibilities create an 
atmosphere of enhanced uncertainty rather than help public confidence in the 
authorities. The Government has acted wisely in promptly lifting press 
censorship upon the conclusion of military operations. It is a measure bound 
to produce immediate favorable effects. The atmosphere of peace and political 
security could not be complete while censors remain as judges of what is fit 
to print in the daily newspapers. The public will confide in the Government 
only after they have been taken into its confidence. 


THE WORLD IS AHEAD OF GENEVA 
From the Osaka Mainichi, Osaka, November 13, 1930 


Politics is a compromising process. Its very nature causes it to lag behind 
the actual need of the times. That is why the statesmen the world over are 
ever trailing in the footsteps of the progressive spirit of the age. 

This tardy aspect of politics manifests itself most clearly in international 
politics. For those studying political psychology, Geneva ought to be a 


laboratory par excellence. 
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When what is promised to be the last sitting of the preparatory com- 
mission of the League’s disarmament conference recently opened at Geneva, 
no thinking man in the world expected that the parley would be marked by 
a spirit of conciliation and goodwill. The world of today has grown past 
the age of being moved by the Utopian promises of the idealists. ‘The public 
the world over was quite aware of the fact that Sovietism, French security, 
the Near Eastern bloc, the Italian hegemony in the Mediterranean, and 
Germany’s right to arm herself could not be blended into harmony. 

On the other hand, the present-day public is just realistic enough to see 
that the world as it is requires a drastic improvement. Intelligent people, 
though not expecting the League to create an idealistic state of international- 
ism, at least desire the Powers’ delegates gathered at Geneva sincerely to en- 
deavour to bring about some sort of a compromise which will be a step in ad- 
vance of the present state of affairs. To these people, the comedy now offered 
as the curtain-raiser is a sad disappointment. 

The world may have awakened from the dream of the post-war idealism, 
but it has also shaken off the reactionary stupor which followed it. We are 
now ready to face the future with our feet firmly on the ground and with 
the fixed determination of going forward and not backward. If the delegates 
gathered at Geneva do not realize this, they are sadly behind the world. The 
best thing they can do is to pack up their grips and go home. 

We are not asking Geneva to accomplish something impossible. We are 
only asking the League to catch up with the world progress. 


THE ABORIGINES 
From the Sydney Morning Herald, Sydney, November 6, 1930 


The annual report of the Aborigines Inland Mission of Australia has, on 
the whole, an encouraging tale to tell. Although the finances of the mission 
were affected by the prevailing depression, the year under review was one of 
exceptional activity. Officers of the mission travelled 65,000 miles, and their 
ministrations reached 8,000 natives. Most satisfactory of all is the news that 
at the inland stations the birth rate for the year exceeded the death rate, 
which suggests that in these regions, at least, the aborigines are holding their 
own. As a result of the investigations of Sir Baldwin Spencer and others, 
we have entirely changed our estimate of this people. We used to think of 
them as degraded creatures, the lowest type of human being and incapable of 
advancement. We now recognise that this appraisement is quite wrong. 
True, they are a primitive race, among the oldest that exist. But the con- 
ditions of the country in which they live condemned them to remain in this 
backward state. . . . Some native races are not adversely affected by the impact 
of civilisation. The negroes and the Maoris are conspicuous examples. 
Others, such as the Australian aborigines and the Red Indians of North 
America, are unable to withstand it, and succumb readily. The initial factors 
in the depopulation were battles organised by the whites by way of reprisal; 
but these were followed by others more insidious and far more lethal... . 
According to the census of 1921 there are about 58,000 full-blooded aborigines 
in Australia. Competent judges fear that those who are in immediate contact 
with civilisation are doomed. Forlorn pensioners in the land that was once 
theirs, they will gradually disappear, and all that we can do is to make the 
process of extinction as comfortable as possible. But for the 50,000 odd in 
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the Northern Territory and Western Australia there is still hope if only we 
do not delay action overlong. . . . Unfortunately, what is everyone’s business 
is no one’s. The Inland Mission and kindred institutions are doing excellent 
work, but their efforts, however praiseworthy, are an inadequate substitute 
for a national policy. 


THE RAILWAY CRISIS 
From the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, November 13, 1930 


With great disconcern have we read the official report submitted by the 
Ministry of Railways to the National Government in which is brought home 
the deplorable fact that the indebtedness of the government railways has 
reached $1,100,000,000. The principal cause is, of course, the recurrent civ! 
warfare and the consequent dislocation of trafic and damage to rolling stock 
and a contributary cause is the rise of the rate of gold currencies in which 
many of the loans are to be repaid. According to the report, the loss of 
revenue during the last two years amounts to $80,000,000 and the property 
losses to $50,000,000, while the increase in indebtedness due to the rise in 
gold value is placed at $400,000,000. Superficially speaking, the increase 
arising out of unfavorable exchange is almost three times as much as the 
loss of revenue and property combined, but this single fact brings us no 
consolation. Had the railways been kept in working condition and traffic 
been left uninterrupted, the sum of $400,000,000 could be met by a new loan 
or some other adjustment. The credit of the administration would be intact 
and unimpeachable, and the public would be inclined to lend a sympathetic 
ear to the cry for help. Under the present circumstances the Government can 
hardly expect the public to rally to its assistance. The rolling stock has been 
so damaged that it is hardly adequate to maintain full service along the 
various lines. Even if the public were ready to subscribe to a new loan to 
cover the losses, which amount to staggering figures, how is the government 
going to finance the purchase of additional rolling stock? What guarantee 
can the Government give against further dislocation of traffic and damage to 
property? In other words, can the Government guarantee that there will 
be no civil wars in the future? Even if it does, will the public be in such 
a frame of mind as to accept the guarantee? These are embarrassing ques- 
tions which the Government has to answer, and unfortunately the task of 
answering them has to fall upon the Ministry of Railways which is the 
“goat” in the whole mess of affairs. Sometimes we marvel at the fact that 
there are still trains running in China and that they are kept reasonably on 
time. The present crisis has been precipitated by the Government, and }) 
the Government itself let it be averted. If no adequate guarantees were 
available, may we appeal to the patriotic spirit of some of the officials respon- 
sible for the existing conditions that they offer ‘patches of their valuable 
properties in Shanghai as mortgage for a new loan to the Ministry? A bit 
from each would make a very good showing. What we poor citizens can 
do is but a drop in the bucket. 


THE PRIMROSE PATH 
From the Economist, London, October 4, 1930 


Even the great prominence and importance of the world discussions at 
Geneva and the Imperial discussions which have just opened in Whitehall 
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cannot divert the attention of the country from the outstanding and ever- 
growing problem of unemployment. Week after week passes without any 
appreciable break in the upward movement of the figure of the workless. 
Through the Parliamentary recess two inter-party committees have been hard 
at work in the search for remedial measures, members of the Cabinet, in the 
one case, consulting with Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues on the ex- 
pediting of public works, and, in the other, conferring with representatives 
of both Opposition parties on the at least equally important question of the 
complete overhaul of the system of unemployment insurance. 


JAPAN’S TASK IN FORMOSA 


From the Christian Science Monitor, Boston, November 15, 1930 


As soon as Japan withdraws the forces which have been operating against 
the rebels in Formosa, every precaution should be taken to see that a 
thorough investigation is made into the cause of the revolt. It is scarcely 
enough to dismiss it as an uprising of “savages.” -The action of the natives 
from all accounts reached “savage” proportions. But what moved them to 
sudden rebellion ? 

One report attributes the rising to graft by minor officials, the’ charge 
being made that police officials allowed the less-civilized aborigines only a 
fraction of what they paid regular native iabor for work on the roads, and 
ignored all protests. Another report laid the trouble to an electric power 
project calling for the construction of a dam which would flood a large 
section of land. 

Whatever the cause, no effort should be spared to determine it, and 
measures should be taken to prevent a repetition of the rebellion. For twenty- 
five years Japan has pursued a “policy of subjugation” in Formosa. She had 
indeed just announced the completion of her program, when the revolt broke 
out and indicated in unmistakable terms that there was work still to do. 

Japan has done much for Formosa, establishing schools, improving agricul- 
ture, planning and executing public works of inestimable value to the natives. 
She has pursued, for the most part, a policy of moderation, and has won the 
admiration of Western nations for the rapidity and discretion with which she 
has adapted their methods to her own needs. In the face of such a record 
it would be regrettable if a recurrence of incidents, perhaps small in them- 
selves, should be allowed to mar her progress. 

The rebels have been driven into the hills. They have been forced into 
well-nigh inaccessible regions where needless sacrifice would be involved in 
any effort to capture them. It is not enough that they should stay there, for 
they would merely constitute a constant threat to order and progress. They 
must be brought to a realization of the Japanese desire to extend to them all 
that is best in modern systems of administration. That is the task that con- 
fronts Japan. 


THE WASTED SIX WEEKS 
From the New Zealand Herald, Auckland, November 17, 1930 


There is hardly a real crumb of comfort in the official summary of pro- 
ceedings of the Imperial Conference. It has closed in failure. The Dominions 
have been given no encouragement to continue their tariff preferences to the 
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Mother Country. Whatever else might have been expected from the confer- 
ence counted for little, in their estimate, compared with the practical develop- 
ment of economic coéperation by means of reciprocity in tariffs. Absolute, 
nothing of this has been achieved. After six weeks of continuous discussion 
most of it in committees and sub-committees, the Dominion delegations are 
to return without anything of value to show for the time spent in London— 
and the time and money spent in making the journey. No devotion of time 
or money would have been begrudged had there been any disposition on ¢! 

part of the present British Government to bring an open mind to the questions 
at issue. What hurts is that, ready as the overseas delegates were to take 
sympathetic account of the Mother Country’s difficulties, the request fo: 
consideration of their own, and of the need of the hour for the Empire as a 
whole, met with nothing beyond honeyed words. Of crumbs of comfort 
there are these: existing preferences are to be spared the executioner’s atten- 
tions—although it seems, after all, that Mr. Snowden’s threat to destro, 
them is only in abeyance; there is to be a conference in Ottawa next year to 
consider the quota system as applied to wheat; suggestions are made that 
either a reconstituted Marketing Board or an Economic Committee should 
continuously examine Empire trade problems; in other spheres of action a 
special tribunal is to be set up to deal with possible but unlikely inter- 
Dominion disputes; and recommendations of the Empire Press Union con- 
cerning cheaper rates for press cable and wireless messages have been recorded. 
It is a sorry product for such an effort, reminiscent of nothing so much as 
the proverbial mountain and mouse. .. . 


le 


““SPLASHES”’ 


From the Osaka Mainichi 


If Yen and Feng are coming to Japan, our customs officials ought to se: 
that they don’t bring in circular telegram blanks. 

The Chinese generals should not miss our Diet session which is mor 
than their wars. 


realistic 


A TRAVESTY OF DISARMAMENT 


From the Spectator, London, November 22, 1930 


The case for direct limitation of armaments has been allowed to g 
default. British policy appears to us as wrong as it is ignominious. In 
view of the serious increase in armaments since the spring of 1929, when 
the Preparatory Commission last met and rejected every form of contro! 
except “publicity,” we had hoped for better things. The German propos 
for direct limitation received then a much greater number of votes. It 
deplorable that the Labor Government should be blind to the dynam 
forces in Europe. ‘Their decision to aspire no higher than Budgetary lin 
tation ignores the character of Poland and Jugo-Slavia, where there is no 
control of public expenditure. Again, the United States meets this method 
with a non possumus. Thus there is raised the whole question of 
efficacy of the League disarmament work as compared with the naval agree- 
ments reached outside the League—with the cooperation of the United States. 
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THE PHILIPPINES PAST AND PRESENT 


By Dean C. Worcester 
Revised and enlarged by Ralston Hayden 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1930. G$6.00 


The American Occupation of the Philippine Islands was 
a departure of more than ordinary significance. Not only did 
it inaugurate a new era in the island group but it marked a 
turning point in American affairs as well, a break, as it were, 
with the traditional practice of aloofness with regard to many 
of the world problems that faced European Powers. As a 
result of the Spanish-American War this century-old isolation 
was broken, once and for all, and the country was forced to 
face situations and assume responsibilities for which its citi- 
zens had little or no training or experience and scarcely any 
information on which to base intelligent action. The impact 
of the American brand of western culture upon a mediaeval 
order of society such as had been conserved under Spain in 
the Philippines is a chapter in the story of human progress 
that has few parallels. 

As in the case of lesser dramas the story itself seems to 
center around a few characters whose contributions are so out- 
standing as to set them apart from the other participants. 
Among these may be mentioned William H. Taft and W. 
Cameron Forbes, but above them all, in the opinion of many 
competent observers, stands Dean C. Worcester, the author of 
Philippines, Past and Present. In a two-volume edition pub- 
lished after his retirement as Secretary of the Interior for the 
Government of the Philippine Islands, Mr. Worcester has 
presented his personal experiences and those of his associates 
in the enterprise of establishing a new order in the Philip- 
pines. 

Worcester was a human dynamo if there ever was one. Be- 
cause of his intimate knowledge of Philippine affairs and 
length of service, but more particularly on account of his 
forceful personality, he drove his program through, often in 
spite of the opposition that was directed against him. Need- 
less to say, his methods caused him to become the most hated 
man in the Philippines, if not the most respected. His book 
was written largely in defense of the policies which he cham- 
pioned and it contains much that is controversial in character. 
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The reader instinctively feels in regard to the first edition 
that a considerable portion could well have been left out. 

Professor Ralston Hayden has accomplished this very pur- 
pose in a most creditable manner in his new revised and 
enlarged edition. The deletion of some of the material from 
the original work of Worcester in no way detracts from the 
value of the book. The dramatic story is left intact. An excel- 
lent biographical sketch of the life of Dean C. Worcester has 
been inserted and four new chapters have been added, bring- 
ing the book quite up to date. In the new revised edition the 
picture is more nearly complete, giving one a most intimate 
acquaintanceship with the principal actor. It also contains a 
thoroughgoing analysis of the Worcester policies as seen in 
the light of recent events. 

Later scenes in the drama have been introduced with char- 
acters such as Francis Burton Harrison, the antithesis of Dean 
C. Worcester, who sought to break down the structure that 
had been so carefully erected and to substitute another on a 
different foundation altogether. The debacle of the Harrison 
régime is well depicted as is also the story of the heroic efforts 
put forth by General Leonard Wood to bring the ship of state 
back on an even keel. No one who reads the revised and 


enlarged edition will fail to recognize the service rendered by 
Secretary Worcester and by General Wood in the task of 
setting up American ideals in the Philippines. 

—KILMER O. MOE. 


THE PACIFIC BASIN 
By Gordon L. Wood 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1930. 10s 6d 

A librarian might find some difficulty in preparing cards 
for “The Pacific Basin.” It discusses geography, economics, 
politics, ethnology, and history of a region that embraces not 
only the Pacific borderlands and islands, but also India, Tibet, 
Sumatra, Siam, Arctic tundras, Utah, Brazil, and the Argen- 
tine. It is obviously a library study and the emphasis on topics 
is consequently proportional to the available literature. Thus, 
of the space allotted to regions, about one-third is given to 
Australia and New Zealand, and more than that amount to 
China, Japan, and the Americas. Of the many island groups, 
Papua, the Philippines, and Hawaii receive the most atten- 
tion, and the impression is given that Pacific islands are all 
much alike in origin, features, vegetation, and people. Unfor- 
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tunate choice of published works may have led to such erron- 
eous ideas as: “the coastal plain” west of the Rocky Mountains 
is a “mere ribbon”; Trade Winds control the rainfall of Java; 
the rivers of Hawaii are “useless for irrigation”; Santa Bar- 
bara “is the center for most of the prune growing of Cali- 
fornia”; “the lower Colorado” is a mesa where the Hopi 
Indians live in walled villages. 

But, regardless of errors of fact, of somewhat strained 
interpretations, and of the inclusion of much non-Pacific 
material, the book has value. It summarizes well the present 
stage of commercial development and outlines the geographic 
factors that influence human life and agriculture. The chap- 
ters on “natural regions of the Pacific” are helpful contribu- 
tions. The book is attractively written. The maps, diagrams, 
and half-tones are excellent. 

“The Pacific Basin” illustrates the need of studies within 
the Pacific basin to supplement those already made for border- 
ing continents. There are hundreds of books that adequately 
present the economic and geographic features of the American 
coast states, of New Zealand, Australia, and Japan, and the 
literature dealing with China, the Philippines, Netherlands 
Indies, Hawaii, and Papua is becoming each year more satis- 


factory. But available information about the thousands of 
islands in Micronesia, Melanesia, and Polynesia is meager, 
not readily accessible, and much of it unreliable. The collec- 
tion and presentation of such Pacific data will one day be a 
genuine service. —HERBERT E. GREGORY. 


THE GOVERNANCE OF HAWAII 
By Robert Littler 
Stanford University Press, California, 1929. G$2.75 


This book is the first comprehensive study of the govern- 
ment of Hawaii. Although a major portion of it is devoted 
to the organization and operation of the territorial govern- 
ment proper and its relation to the national government, 
brief consideration is given to the county and municipal 
governments of the islands. If the author had confined his 
attention to those phases of the subject which could have been 
adequately studied in the limited time at his disposal, the book 
would have been greatly improved. One should have suffi- 
cient data to support one’s contentions before passing on the 
morals of a people (p. 6), the extent to which the racial 
element influences voting (p. 72), or the merits of appointees 
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to public offices (p. 93). Apparently an oversight in the 
proof reading permitted Appendix D containing the Organic 
Act to be labeled “The Annexation Act.” Mr. Littler has 
in other respects made a very careful study of government 
as it operates in Hawaii and has made a real contribution in 
the field of territorial government. —-PAUL S. BACHMAN. 
GROWING UP IN NEW GUINEA 

By Margaret Mead 

William Morrow and Company, New York, 1930. G$3.50 

Miss Mead is here interested, as in her popular “Coming 
of Age in Samoa,” in the problems of youth in a primitive 
order and their significance for contemporary society. She 
justifies her second study in an introductory discussion in 
which she emphasizes the importance of using as scientific 
data the few primitive societies which remain uninfluenced 
by modern civilization. The present study is written in the 
literary style which appealed to the unspecialized readers 
of her earlier book. 

In the first part of the book Miss Mead portrays life in 
Peri, one of the lagoon villages in which the Manus peoples 
lead their amphibian lives. The central interest is the edu- 
cation and personality development of Manus children. The 
educational technique, family life, religious practices, atti- 
tudes toward sex, and the economic organization by which 
they are dominated are considered in relation to the develop- 
ment of the children and their eventual incorporation into 
adult Manus society. 

In the second part of the book the theoretical inferences 
drawn from the concrete study are used in a consideration of 
modern educational problems. Miss Mead draws a rather 
close analogy between the culture and social organization of 
Manus and that of America. The dominance of economic 
values and the separation of the generations are in both so- 
cieties the stumblingblocks in the education and incorpora- 
tion of new members. The gap between the generations has 
lost to both Manus and America the natural and gracious 
manner of transmitting tradition. In neither society is the 
developing generation prepared for the assumption of the 
adult role, with its obligations and opportunities. 

While Miss Mead presents little or nothing that is en- 
tirely original in theory, she uses her data to make a well- 
illustrated statement of the process of personality develop- 
ment in the cultural milieu. If for no other reason, the 
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study is valuable in that it clearly presents education as a 
social process fundamentally dependent upon the social or- 
ganization and culture complex. She strips it of the befud- 
dling nonsense with which educators of the formalistic school 
have surrounded it. 

A series of appendices presents the point of view, back- 
ground, and method of the study, ethnographic notes on the 
Manus people, factual data concerning the village, and maps. 
The book is illustrated with photographed scenes of Manus 
life. — Doris M. LORDEN. 


Briefs 


SoME Books on PaciFic ISLANDS AND COLONIES 


HANDBOOK OF THE STATE OF NORTH BORNEO; issued by the British 
North Borneo Company; 135 pp. with map and index; London, 1929; 2s. 
The first up-to-date compilation of information on this 

British colony since 1921, when a revision of an 1890 hand- 
book was published. Contains a sketchy history of the steps 
by which the territory came into British possession, and chap- 
ters on geography, population, resources, development and 
other general and statistical information. A useful small 
volume. 


HANDBOOK OF THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES; issued by the Division 
of Commerce, Department of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce; 424 pp., 
maps and illustrations; Buitenzorg, Java, 1930. 

An exhaustive compendium of information in English on 
the Netherlands colonies comprising Sumatra, Java, South 
Borneo, Celebes, New Guinea and the small interspersed is- 
lands. Handsomely printed and bound in small quarto edi- 
tion. The seven sections of the book comprise Geographical 
Situation and Area (including soils, climate, etc.), Popula- 
tion (including composition, immigration, public health, 
education, etc.), Government (being in great detail for the 
several areas and types of resident), the Monetary System 
(governmental and native), Agrarian Situation (including 
chapters on legislation, irrigation and flood control, and de- 
tailed reviews of an extensive list of important agricultural 
industries), General Industry (including a study of the labor 
question, mining and natural power), Commercial Law and 
Foreign Trade, Communications, etc. The profuse photo- 
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graphic reproductions illustrate every phase of this pageant, 
from majestic mountain scenery and idyllic villages to 
miodern-equipped opium factories and air line stations. 


LE COMMUNISME AUX INDES NEERLANDAISES; by J. Th. Petrus Blum- 
berger; 190 pp.; Monde Nouveau press, Paris, 1929; 30 fr. 


A former official of the Civil Service of Java and attaché 
of the Dutch Colonial Ministry has written a book on Com- 
munism in the Dutch Pacific colonies. Communism, he re- 
minds us at the outset, has from the beginning been an integra! 
principle of native social-economics in the Malay Archipel- 
ago. Here is presented, therefore, a society ripe for the 
teachings of modern international communism such as those 
which today emanate from Soviet Russia. The author gives a 
detailed account of the development of the new communism 
in the Indies and discusses its strength, its significance for the 
Netherlands government, its connection with the Soviet 
Komintern, its significance for colonialism and for native 
independence in general. He gives‘also a history of the more 
recent communist activities in these island areas and of gov- 
ernment counter action, legislative and administrative. 


TO THE SOUTH SEAS; by Gifford Pinchot; 492 pp.; John C. Winston Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1930; G$3.50. 


The pleasantly discursive record of a family lark com- 
bined with a scientific expedition, undertaken as the fulfill- 
ment of a boyhood dream by the recently reélected governor 
of the State of Pennsylvania. The schooner Mary Pinchot 
cruised the seas about the Galapagos, the Marquesas, Tua- 
motu Islands and Tahiti, and its little company adventured, 
enjoyed fair weather and foul, and did some collecting of 
specimens for the United States National Museum of Natural 
Sciences in Washington. ‘There are many original photo- 
graphs and some excellent descriptions of natural and native 
life in the islands visited. 


HAWAII—TWELVE WOODCUTS; by Ambrose Patterson; University of Wash- 
ington Press, Seattle, 1928; 65c. 


Number 15 of the University of Washington Chapbooks 
issued under the editorship of Glenn Hughes. The twelve 
prints, 6x44, are illustrative of native life in the islands of 
Hawaii. They are attractively reproduced in black and 
white on good paper. 
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HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE CANNERIES; issued by the Woman’s Bureau, U. 8S. 
Dept. of Labor, Washington, D. C., 1930. 


A survey of conditions of labor for women in seven can- 
neries on Oahu and Maui, including wages, hours and regu- 
larity of employment. Data on race, age and schooling of 
employees is included. 


BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY—in the Age of Peel and Russell; by W. P. Mor- 
rell; 532 pp. with bibliography and index; Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1930. 


A survey, drawn from original sources, of the critical 
period in the history of British colonial policy, 1841-52, dur- 
ing which Canada was granted responsible government, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand were given constitutions and several 
ventures in across-the-world colonization were launched 
along new lines that have marked the later path of empire. 
THE COLONIAL SERVICE; by Sir Anton Bertram; 282 pp. with index; Cam- 

bridge University Press, London, 1930; 10s 6d. 

A general account of the administrative machinery of the 
Crown Colonies, Protectorates and Mandated Territories of 
the British Empire, by an ex-official in the Colonial Service. 
Fuller review later. 


SAMOA UNDER THE SAILING GODS; by N. A. Rowe; Putnam, London and 
New York, 1930; 15s. 


The impact of Europeans (sailing gods) on the Samoans 
from the earliest day to the present time. The author deals 
specifically with Western Samoa which is under mandate to 
New Zealand. There is an introduction by Lloyd Osbourne, 
stepson of Robert Louis Stevenson. A review of this book 
will be published in a later issue. 


OTHER BooKS ON THIS AREA 


ADMINISTRATION OF NAURU DURING THE YEAR 1929. Report to the League 
of Nations by the Commonwealth of Australia, Canberra, 1930. (Pam- 
phlet. ) 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE TERRITORY OF New GuINEA, July, 1928, to June, 

1929. Report to the League of Nations by the Commonwealth of Australia, 
Canberra, 1930. (Pamphlet. ) 


AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINAL AS A HUMAN Bernc. By M. M. Bennett. Alston 
Rivers, Ltd., London, 1930. 2s 6d. 

AUSTRALIAN MANpDaATE FoR New Guinea, THE. F. W. Eggleston, Ed. 
Issued for the League of Nations Union by the Australian Branch of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, Melbourne University Press in association 
with Macmillan & Co., Ltd., Melbourne, 1928. 5s. 

MytHs AND LEGENDS OF THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINALS. By W. Ramsay 
Smith. George C. Harrap & Co., London, 1930. 21s. 
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Ma ay PENINSULA AND ARCHIPELAGO. By Ashley Gibson. John Dent & 
Co., London, 1929. 5s. 

Mopern Matay, Tue. By L. Richmond Wheeler. Allen & Unwin, Lon- 
don, 1928. 15s. (Reviewed in Paciric Arrairs, April, 1930.) 

Lau Istanps (Fiji). By A. M. Hocart. Bulletin 62. Bishop Museum 
Honolulu, 1929. G$3.00. 

CoMMERCIAL HANDBOOK OF THE NETHERLANDS East Inoies, A., 1929, By 
Philip C. Coote. Low & Company, London. (4th edition revised.) 3s, 

ETHNOLOGIE CoLONIALE (1l’Européen et |’Indigéne—Netherlands Indies), 
By J. C. Van Eerde, Professeur a l’Université, Directeur de la Section 
ethnologique de l’institut colonial d’Amsterdam. Monde Nouveau press, 
Paris. 30 fr. 

Les InpEs NEERLANDAISES, leur role dans l’Economie Internationale. By 
Gabriel Angoulvant, Ancien Gouverneur général, Député de l’inde. 
Préface d’Edouard Herriot. Monde Nouveau press, Paris. 150 fr. 

Economic DEVELOPMENT OF SIAM. By M. A. Pugh. Trade Information 
Bulletin No. 606. U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., 1929. 10c. (Pamphlet. ) 

FRIENDLY S1AM. By Ebbe Kornerup. Translated from the Danish by M. 
Guiterman. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Ltd., London, 1929. 10s 6d. (Re- 
viewed in Paciric AFFAIRS, May, 1929.) 

NaTIVE ADMINISTRATION IN Papua. By Sir Hubert Murray, Lieut.-Gov. 
of Papua. Walter A. Bock, Acting Govt. Printer, Port Moresby, June, 
1929. (Noted in Paciric AFFairs, October, 1930.) 

Orokatva Society. By W. E. Williams. Oxford University Press, London, 
1930. (A study of people of Northern Papua. Reviewed in Paciric 
AFFAIRS, October, 1930.) 

Territory OF Papua—Annual Report for the Year, 1927-28. Pamphlet 
issued by Government Printer, Canberra, Commonwealth of Australia. 

AGRICULTURAL SITUATION IN HAwaul, SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE. By 
David L. Crawford. Occasional Papers, University of Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu, April, 1930. (This pamphlet reviewed in PaciFric AFFairs, July, 
1930.) 

CHINESE OF Hawat, THE. Overseas Penman Club, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
1929. (Reviewed in Paciric AFFairs, February, 1930.) 

GrowTH OF CHILDREN IN Hawaltt (based on observations by Louis R. 
Sullivan). By Harry L. Shapiro. Memoir No. 1, Vol. 11. Bishop 
Museum, Honolulu, 1929. G$2.00. 

HAWAIIAN PRoverBs AND Rippies. By Henry T. Judd. Bishop Museum, 
Honolulu. In press. 

Taves Totp in Hawa. By Berta Metzger. Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York, 1929. G$1.25. (Reviewed in PaciFic AFFairs, October, 
1929.) 

Voyaces To Hawa Berore 1860. The Hawaiian Mission Children’s So- 
ciety, Honolulu, 1929. 

Cook AND OTHER IsLANDS (annual report of the Cook and Niue adminis- 
trations for the year ending March 31, 1930). Submitted to the New 
Zealand Parliament by Sir A. T. Ngata, Minister for the Cook Islands. 
W. A. G. Skinner, Government Printer, Wellington, N. Z., 1930. 
( Pamphlet. ) 
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Maort Witcuery, Native Lire in New ZEALAND. By C. R. Browne. 
J. M. Dent & Sons, London and Toronto, 1929. 6s. (Reviewed in 
Pacific AFFairs, April, 1930.) 

New ZEALAND AFFAIRS. Issued by the New Zealand Branch of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations. L. M. Isitt, Ltd., Christchurch, 1929. 5s. Con- 
tains section on Anthropology and Government of Native Races. (Re- 
viewed in PaciFic AFrFairs, November, 1929.) 

New ZEALAND IN THE MAKING: A SurRvEY OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT. By J. B. Condliffe. Allen and Unwin, London, 1930. 
16s. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1930. G$5.00. A historical 
review of the Maori land situation and a study of native economic and 
social development is included. (Reviewed in Paciric Arrairs, Decem- 
ber, 1930.) 

New ZEALAND GOVERNMENT Reports, 1929 Publications. Government 
Printer, Wellington, New Zealand. (Two pamphlets on the Education 
of Native Children and Unemployment.) 

PrimiTivE EcoNoMICS OF THE New ZEALAND Maori. By Raymond Firth. 
George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., London, 1929. 25s. 

MaroquesaAN Lecenps. By E. S. Craighill Handy. Bishop Museum, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, 1930. G$2.00. (Reviewed in Paciric AFFairs, June, 
1930.) 

Captain Cook, NAVIGATOR AND Discoverer. By Maurice Thiery. Mce- 
Bride, New York, 1930. G$3.50. 

IsLAND BUILDERS OF THE PaciFic. By Walter George Ivens. Lippincott, 
Philadelphia, 1930. G$5.00. 

JunciLe Istanps. By Sidney Nichols Shurcliff. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, 1930. G$10. 

Lire IN THE PaciFic 50 Years Aco. By Alfred Percival Maudslay ; intro- 
duction by T. A. Joyce. Routledge, London, 1930. 10s 6d. 

MEASUREMENTS AND LANDMARKS IN PHysICAL ANTHROPOLOGY IN THE 
Paciric. By Frederic Wood Jones. Bulletin 63. Bishop Museum, 
Honolulu, 1929. G$2.00. 

Paciric AREA, THE. Edited by Charles E. Martin and K. C. Leebrick. Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, Seattle, Washington, 1929. G$2.00. (Re- 
viewed in PaciFic AFFAIRS, July, 1929.) 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE SOUTH SEA IsLANDS UNDER JAPANESE MANDATE 
FOR THE YEAR 1928. Annual Report to the League of Nations by the 
Japanese Government. Japanese Government Publication, Tokyo, Japan. 

CoMMERCE AND Economic Resources OF Our OutTLytnc TERRITORIES 
AND Possessions. Foreign Commerce Department, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Washington, D. C., 1929. (Includes data 
on Territory of Hawaii, Philippine Islands, Guam, American Samoa.) 

INTERNATIONAL Manpates. By Aaron M. Margalith. Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore, 1930. G$2.50. (Reviewed in Paciric AFFairs, December, 
1930.) 

Manpates UNperR THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. By Quincy Wright. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, IIl., 1930. G$6.00. 

Manpates System IN RELATION TO AFRICA AND THE Paciric IsLANDS, 
Tue. By Elizabeth van Maaren-Helmer. P. S. King and Son, Ltd., 
London, 1930. 15s. 
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Open Door AND THE Manopates SysteM, THE. By Benjamin Gerig 
George Allen and Unwin, London, 1930. 10s. (Reviewed in Paciry 
AFFairs, December, 1930.) 

PERMANENT MANDATE COMMISSION. Minutes of 16th Session. League of 
Nations official publication series VI A. Mandates, 1929. VI. A. 4. 
(Pamphlet noted in Paciric Arrairs, April, 1930.) 

RisE AND FALit oF GERMANY’S CoLoNIAL Empire, 1884-1918. By Mary E. 
Townsend, Macmillan, New York, 1930. G$5.00. (Includes former 
possessions in the Pacific area.) 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE INSULAR COLLECTOR OF Customs. Report of the 
Insular Collector of Customs (Vicente Aldanese) of the Government of 
the Philippine Islands to the Secretary of Finance. Bureau of Printing, 
Manila, 1930. (Pamphlet. ) 

BuReEAU OF INSULAR AFFAIRS (Annual report, 1929). U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. (This pamphlet covers the Ameri- 
can insular dependencies of the Philippines and Porto Rico.) 

COMMENTS ON THE POLITICAL AND EcoNomic STATUS OF THE PHILIPPINES. 
By David P. Barrows and Daniel R. Williams. Issued by the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce, San Francisco, 1930. (This pamphlilet 
reviewed in Paciric AFFAIRS, July, 1930.) 

Facts Asout Fitiptno IMMIGRATION INTO CALIFORNIA. State of California 
Department of Industrial Relations, Special Bulletin No. 3. State 
Printer, Sacramento, California. (Pamphlet. ) 

FiLiPINo IMMIGRATION. In preparation by the American Council of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, New York. 

INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF ELECTRICAL COMMUNICATIONS IN THE PAciric 
ArEA. By Leslie Bennett Tribolet. Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore; 
Oxford University Press, London, 1929. G$2.50. This study covers 
the Philippines, etc., and the Pacific as an expanse. (Reviewed in Paciric 
AFFairs, July, 1930.) 

PAINTINGS OF TWELVE PHILIPPINE WoMEN. By F. Amorsolo, P. Amorsolo, 
F. de la Rosa and I. L. Miranda. Philippine Education Co., Inc., Ma- 
nila, 1929. (Reviewed in Pactric AFFairs, July, 1930.) 

PHILIPPINE IsLANDs, THE. By W. Cameron Forbes. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, New York, 2 vols. G$10. (Reviewed in PaciFic AFFAIRS 
September, 1929.) 

PHILIPPINES, THE. Discussion by Nicholas Roosevelt and Hon. Manuel 
Roxas. 27-page pamphlet issued by the Foreign Policy Association, New 
York, February, 1930. 

Puiippines Topay, THE. By Robert W. Hart. Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York, 1928. G$2.50. 

SeuaRE DEAL FOR THE PHILIPPINE IsLANDs,' A. By John M. Switzer. 
Philippine-American Chamber of Commerce, Inc., New York, 1929. 
( Pamphlet. ) 

Tuirty YEARS OF AMERICAN-FILIPINO RELATIONS, 1899-1929. By J. W. 
Wheeler-Bennett. Journal of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, London, September, 1929. ( Pamphlet.) 

Cominc oF Ace In Samoa. By Margaret Mead. William Morrow & Com- 
pany, New York, 1928. G$3.00. (Reviewed in Paciric Arrairs, April, 
1929.) 
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MANDATED TERRITORY OF WESTERN SAMOA, 1930. Tenth Report of the 
Government of New Zealand to the League. Government Printing 
Office, Wellington, 1930. 

New ZEALAND AND THE MANDATE FOR WESTERN SAMOA. Extracts from 
the Report of the Commission on Investigation. Released by the New 
Zealand Government, Wellington, February, 1929. (Reviewed in 
Paciric AFFAIRS, July, 1929.) 

SoclAL ORGANIZATION OF MANvA (an island of Samoa). By Margaret 
Mead. In press. Bishop Museum, Honolulu. G$2.00. 

SaMOAN MAarTeriAL Cu.tture. By P. H. Buck (Te Rangi Hiroa). Bulletin 
74, Bishop Museum, Honolulu, 1930. G$4.00. (To be reviewed later.) 

Inquiry INTO THE QUESTION OF CULTURAL STABILITY IN PoLYNESIA, AN. 
By Margaret Mead. Columbia University Press, New York, 1928. 
G$2.00. (Reviewed in Paciric Arrairs, April, 1930.) 

Notes oN ToNGAN EtHNo.ocy. By J. D. Whitcombe. Occ. Paper, Vol. 
IX, No. 9, Bishop Museum, Honolulu, 1930. 

Toncan Society. By E. W. Gifford. Bulletin 61. Bishop Museum, 
Honolulu, 1929. G$4.00. 

History AND CULTURE OF THE Society IsLANps. By E. S$. C. Handy. In 
press. Bishop Museum, Honolulu. 

PHysicAL CHARACTERS OF THE Society Istanpers. By Harry L. Shapiro. 
Memoir No. 2, Vol. 11. Bishop Museum, Honolulu, 1929. G$1.25. 
PRoBLEMS OF POLYNESIAN Oricins, THE. By E. S. C. Handy. In press. 

Bishop Museum, Honolulu, 1930. 

Foop VALUES OF BREADFRUIT, Taro LEAves, COCONUT AND SUGAR CANE. 
By Carey D. Miller. Bulletin 64. Bishop Museum, Honolulu, 1929. 
G$1.00. 


Random Notes 


The New Era is a journal of modern and experimental education, pub- 
lished at 11 Tavistock Square, London. Its issues contain interesting accounts 
of experiments in making school children vitally aware of the lives of people 
in other lands. The international notes are of interest. 

Economic Geography for October has a review of Boris P. Torgasheff’s 
“The Mineral Industry of the Far East,” by George B. Cressey. Mr. Cressey 
is known for his studies in Chinese geography, and is himself acquainted with 
the researches of Mr. Torgasheff. He pronounces the work a “thorough and 
reliable study.” 

Revista Mexicana de Derecho Penal (Mexico City, Mexico) is the name 
of a new quarterly review of Mexican Penal Law whose first number made 
its appearance under date of July, 1930, priced at one dollar per copy. 

The Chinese Nation, published in English by an independent group of 
Chinese men of affairs in Shanghai, is developing into a real periodical of 
opinion. Its editorial section is growing in extent and interest and bids fair 
to become the most valuable part of the journal, with its frank and well- 
informed comments on world affairs. 

A voluminous History of Communications in China is being prepared by 
the Compilation Committee jointly organized by the National Ministries of 
Railways and Communications. The book will consist of six chapters on 
general affairs, railway administration, telegraph administration, postal admin- 
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istration, navigation and aviation. It is stated that the chapters on Postal 
Administration and Aviation have already been drafted. The entire work, 
which is expected to be completed next spring, should prove of value in the 
field of technical literature. 

The International Digest, a Monthly Review of Foreign Affairs, has 
recently joined the ranks of “little reviews” and magazine digests in America, 
being the first of those ranks, however, to devote itself largely to foreign maga- 
zines. Its first issue (62 pp.) is dated October, 1930, and represents a wide 
scope in subject matter and geographical area through the 23 abridged articles. 
PaciFic AFFAIRS is represented by “Tariff and Trade,” Dean Henry F. 
Grady, which appeared in our August issue. The new Digest is published at 
Forest Hills, New York City, and is readably printed. 

A series of articles on ““The Labor Movement in Japan,” by Paul Schar- 
renberg, has been syndicated through a number of labor journals in America 
recently. Mr. Scharrenberg visited Japan a year ago as a member of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations conference at Kyoto. 

We are in receipt of numbers one to eight of the Moscow News, a new 
English-language newspaper published in Moscow with offices at Strastnoi 
Boulevard, 11. The editorial staff includes B. S. Vasutin, Editor-in-Chief, 
Anna Louise Strong, Managing Editor, Maxwell S. Stewart, Ed Falkowski, 
Herbert P. J. Marshall and Jack Chen, Assistant Editors. Current news 
features, principally concerning the Soviet Union but some of them interna- 
tional in interest, editorial comment, “human interest” sidelights on Russian 
life, book and theatre reviews, and pictorial news, comprise the content of this 
“Five-Day Weekly.” A significant article in the second number is entitled 
“No Unemployment in the Soviet Union—Actual Labor Shortage Hampers 
Development in Many Lines.” The publication is interesting as the only 
English-language newspaper coming out of the U.S.S.R. at this time. 


Pamphlets 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, 402 pp.; 1929; 
Rockefeller Foundation, 61 Broadway, New York. 

This covers work of the International Health Division in medical, 
natural and social sciences, and in humanities. 

ATTEMPT TO DEFINE AGGRESSION, THE, 74 pp.; No. 264 of Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, 44 Portland Street, Worcester, Mass., 
November, 1930. 5c. 

The Associate Professor of Government of New York University 
states, ““War (in the broad sense of the use of armed force by one 
State against another) has long been recognized as a means of protect- 
ing rights; and is still regarded as the ultimate method. It follows that 
not all wars should be regarded as wrongful. The question is: which 
wars should be held to be illicit?” 

ELEVENTH ANNUAL Report OF THE Director, 56 pp.; Institute of Inter- 
national Education, Bulletin No. 14, October 1, 1930; Institute of 

International Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York City. 

Information on exchange fellowships, summer sessions, visiting pro- 
fessors, list of foreign teachers placed, Latin-American relations, increas- 
ing usefulness of the Institute, etc. 
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BULLETIN OF THE INTERNATIONAL BureEAvu oF Epucation, 40 pp.; Inter- 
national Bureau of Education, 44, Rue des Maraichers, Geneva, No. 16, 
July, 1930. 

Economic CoNnDITIONS IN CANADA TO May, 1930, 126 pp.; report by F. 
W. Field; His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, 1930, 3s 6d net. 

His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner in Canada for the De- 
partment of Overseas Trade covers the following subjects: General 
conditions, financial position, the tariff, social questions, production, 
industrial developments, transportation, and trade. 

CANADIAN COOPERATIVE WHEAT Propucers Limitep (Drrectors’ RE- 
port), 1929-30, 32 pp.; Canadian Codperative Wheat Producers Lim- 
ited, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Samoa: New Zealand Parliamentary Debates, Third Session, 1930; No. 
13; W. A. G. Skinner, Government Printer, Wellington. 

Pages 447 to 466 contain a parliamentary discussion on the Samoan 
question. 

Cost oF Livinc INDEX NUMBER IN SHANGHAI, 28 pp.; by T. Sheng, Chief 
of Statistical Division; Statistical Series No. IV, Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Tariff Commission, Ministry of Finance, National Government 
of the Republic of China, Shanghai, 1930. 40c. 

“A cost-of-living index number attempts to measure changes in the 
cost of living on the one hand and the purchasing power of money in 
the retail market on the other.” 

Gumpses INTO THE PROBLEMS OF CHINA, 74 pp.; by F. D. Z.; Kelly and 
Walsh, Limited, Shanghai, 1930. 

A reprint of a series of letters by a Chinese contributor to the For- 
eign Press of Shanghai. Part I deals with Sino-foreign relations; Part 
II with Christianity in China. 

MEXICANS IN CALIFORNIA, 214 pp.; report of Gov. C. C. Young’s Mexican 
Fact-Finding Committee; California State Printing Office, State Bldg., 
San Francisco, October, 1930. 

Will R. French, Director of the Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions, was chairman of the committee; Anna L. Saylor and George H. 
Hecke were department directors. “The report is covered under the 
four headings: Immigration, population, and naturalization; Mexicans 
in industries and in non-agricultural occupations; Mexicans in agri- 
culture; social aspects of Mexican immigration problem. 

Mippiz-aAGED AND OLDER Workers IN CALIFORNIA, 100 pp.; by Louis 
Block, Statistician, Department of Industrial Relations; California State 
Printing Office, State Bldg., San Francisco, August, 1930. 

Second bulletin issued by the department ‘“‘with a view to enlisting 
cooperation of California employers of labor against adopting employ- 
ment policies based solely upon employee’s age.” 

HEALTH ORGANISATION FoR 1929; Annual Report, 62 pp.; Series of League 
of Nations Publications, III. Health, 1930; III 6; League of Na- 
tions, Geneva. 

Particularly valuable to students of the Pacific for information 
regarding Oriental codperation with the League Health Program. 

Drart CONVENTION ON FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE, Documents for the dis- 
cussion of the Convention at the 11th Session of the Assembly, 51 pp.; 
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Series of League of Nations Publications, VII Political; 1930; VII 3: 
League of Nations, Geneva. 

This is a document prepared for the Preparatory Commission o{ 
the Disarmament Conference. 

Geneva 1930. An account of the Eleventh Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions, 108 pp.; by H. Wilson Harris; League of Nations Union, 15 
Grosvenor Crescent, S. W. 1, London. 6d. 

Chapter headings are: Persons and prospects; The discussion at 
large; A federated Europe?; Campaign against war; Amending the 
Covenant; Money and trade; Minorities and mandates; Council and 
court; Drugs and disease; The League as protector; A secretariat 
stock-taking; The Assembly in retrospect. 

HANDBOOK OF INSTITUTIONS FOR THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF INTERNA«- 
TIONAL RELATIONS, 104 pp.; The League of Nation’s Institute of 
Intellectual Coéperation, Paris, 2/- or 75c. 

Details concerning institutions of political science participating in 
the new plan of codperation. Definition of the institution, name of 
director, organization, finance, staff, program of studies, students, fees, 
facilities for study, collaboration with other institutions, and _publica- 
tions, are given under each institution. 

PRODUCTION AND TRADE OF THE DOMINION OF NEW ZEALAND, 24 pp.; 
prepared in the Statistics and Intelligence Branch of the Empire Mar- 
keting Board ; July, 1930; His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London. 

Area and population; production; distribution and growth of trade. 

EpucaTION IN New ZEALAND; annual reports for 1929; published by W. A. 
G. Skinner, Government Printer, Wellington, 1930. 

E-1 is report of the Minister of Education on the progress and 
condition of public education during the year ending December 31, 
1929; E-2, Primary education; E-3, Education of native children; E-4, 
Child welfare, state care of children, special schools and infant-life 
protection; E-5, Manual and technical education; E-6, Secondary edu- 
cation; E-7, Higher education; E-8, Teachers’ superannuation fund. 

PHILIPPINE IsLANDs, 30th Annual Report of the Director of Civil Service 
to the Governor-General for the year ended December 31, 1929, 178 pp.; 
Bureau of Printing, Manila, 1930. 

V. O. K. S., 64 pp.; unsigned; Soviet Union Society for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries, Moscow, U.S.S.R., 1930. 5c. 

A 5x3¥%-inch pamphlet which gives facts and figures on the work 
of the society. 


In the Periodicals 
Abstracts by the Editor 


Note:—The following references to magazines published in the Orient are mainly for 
English language publications. National ownership of such publications is indicated. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Cuina’s AWAKENED INTEREST IN HiGHway BulILpinG; by Stanley A. 

Zweibel; Far Eastern Review (American), Shanghai, October, 1930. 

FREEDOM OF THE Press, THE (in Japan) ; editorial ; Japan Weekly Chronicl: 
(British), Kobe, November 27, 1930. 

“It is probable that few people not more or less directly connected 
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with newspapers have any idea of the extent to which news is suppressed 
in Japan nowadays.” 
LIMITATION OF AiR ARMAMENTS; by David Woodward ; Information Service, 
Foreign Policy Association, New York, October 29, 1930. 
TURKESTAN-SIBERIAN Rattway, THE; by T. F. Lee; Chinese Nation 
(Chinese owned), Shanghai, November 12, 1930. 

An analysis of the international political and economic significance of 
this recently completed project in the light of a study of the Soviet’s now 
famous Five Year Plan and of the Fifteen Year Transportation Scheme. 
An important article illustrative of Chinese suspicions. 


CULTURAL 


Dairy STRUGGLF IN SovieT Russia, THE; by Alzada Comstock; Current 
History, New York, December, 1930. 

The Professor of Economics at Mount Holyoke College, Massachu- 
setts, on returning from Russia believes that “Soviet Russia, that alien 
land from which come tales of blood and hunger to offend the Western 
ear, is growing further and further away from the culture which is pass- 
ing judgment upon its ways.” 

JapANESE GARDENS; by Takuma Tono; Present-Day Japan, special 1930 
supplement of the Asahi, Osaka and Tokyo, Japan. 

“An outline of some of the theories and rules which guide the builder 
of a Japanese garden.” Six illustrations. 

Puppet SHOW AND “Kasuki” (of Japan); Present-Day Japan, special 
1930 supplement of the Asahi, Osaka and Tokyo, Japan. 

One-page article. Two full-page illustrations in color. 

SouRcE OF THE MoperN CULTURE OF CHOSEN; unsigned; Present-Day 
Japan, special 1930 supplement of the Asahi, Osaka and Tokyo, Japan. 

Details concerning: the Association of Inventors of Chosen which 
was formed to foster among Koreans the brilliant traits handed down by 
their ancient ancestors; the Association of Producers of Chosen, which 
hopes to bring about an economic union between Japan and Korea; and 
three Japanese who have been factors in the material and cultural life 
of Korea. 

THEATRE IN AMERICAN LiFe, THE; by Thomas H. Dickinson; Current 
History, New York, December, 1930. 


DEPENDENT PEOPLES 


AMERICAN SAMOA: A NATIONAL ParK? by Paul S. Taylor; Survey Graphic, 
New York, November 1, 1930. 

INDIA AND THE Wor p; by Sir Francis Younghusband ; Nineteenth Century 
and After, London, November, 1930. 

“. . » May we never forget how India stood by us when we were 
fighting for our lives. Through this crucial testing time of peace may we 
always bear that remembrance with us, and, like true comrades, stand 
steadily by her in the growing pains of nationhood. And in the midst 
of political controversy may we stay ourselves on those deep and spiritual 
foundations which must be the final basis of our permanent relations 
with India.” 
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IssUES AT THE INDIAN CONFERENCE; by G. T. Garratt; Nation and 


Athenaeum, London, November 15, 1930. 

JAPAN IN Formosa; editorial; New York Times, New York, October 30, 
1930. 

Comments on the native revolt. 

JAPAN-IZATION OF Formosa, THE; by Edgar Snow; China Weekly Reviex 
(American), Shanghai, November 1, 1930. 

Justice To ALL; editorial; Osaka Mainichi, Osaka, November 2, 1930. 

Concerning the Formosan revolt: “Above all one should be careful not 
to permit himself to be influenced by the moment’s frenzy and accuse 
the natives of Taiwan of various false charges.” 

SoME Resu.tts oF 35 YEARS OF JAPANESE RULE IN Formosa; by Edgar 
Snow; China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, November 15, 
1930. 

An American journalist’s account of the remarkable results of Jap- 
anese governing policy through which Chinese inhabitants of “Taiwan” 
have become Japanese even in language, dress and habits of life. 

VisIT TO THE ForMOSAN ABorIGINES, A; by Edgar Snow; China Week; 

Review (American), Shanghai, November 8, 1930. 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 


Cuina, Russia AND THE Pact; editorial; Japan Weekly Chronicle 
(British), Kobe, November 20, 1930. 

“We are now sufficiently far from the sweat and strain of the Russo- 
Chinese quarrel in Manchuria for a consideration of its importance in 
relation to the Kellogg Pact.” 

CHRONICLE OF INTERNATIONAL Events; by M. Alice Matthews; 4 merican 
Journal of International Law, Washington, D. C., October, 1930. 

A useful catalogue of reference, with source citations of further in- 
formation; January-August, 1930. 

EMPIRE AND ForeIGN Po ticy; editorial; the Times, London, November 10, 
1930. 
A review of this aspect of the Imperial Conference. 
EMPIRE CONFERENCE FAILurE; editorial ; Citizen, Ottawa, October 30, 1930. 
ENp or A CONFERENCE, THE; editorial; the Times, London, November 15, 
1930. 
No enthusiasm for the results of the British Imperial Conference. 
FOREIGNERS IN CHINA; editorial; Sydney Morning Herald, Sydney, Septem- 
ber 25, 1930. 

“Tt is claimed that extraterritoriality is a derogation from Chinese 
sovereignty. That is true, but it is one which is sanctioned by long- 
established usage.” 

LiguIpaTING IMPERIALISM IN CHINA; editorial; New York World, New 
York, November 16, 1930. 

On Britain’s recent territorial relinquishments in China. 

Mexico at Peace; editorial; New York Times, New York, November 9, 
1930. 


Internal conditions and external relations. 
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Moscow, MuKpEN AND NANKING; editorial; Christian Science Monitor, 
Boston, November 8, 1930. 
On the reported rupture of C. E. R. negotiations at Moscow. 
RussIANS AND CHINESE; editorial; New York Times, New York, October 
18, 1930. 

On the C. E. R. conference at Mukden. 

SincaPorE Base, THE; editorial; New Zealand Herald, Auckland, October 
23, 1930. 

“The continued British possession of Australia and New Zealand 
may critically depend on there being at Singapore an adequate naval 
base.” 

SincaporE NaAvAL BasE; editorial; Sydney Morning Herald, Sydney, Octo- 
ber 10, 1930. 


FINANCE AND INDUSTRY 


AMAZING PROGRESS OF INDUSTRIES IN JAPAN; unsigned ; Present-Day Japan, 
special 1930 supplement of the Asahi, Osaka and Tokyo, Japan. 
Profusely illustrated article upon the agricultural and industrial 
achievements during the past 60 years. 
AUSTRALIAN CRrIsIs, THE; unsigned ; Spectator, London, November 15, 1930. 


AUSTRALIAN FINANCE; correspondence; the Times, London, November 8, 
11, 12, 1930. 

Reports on the cabinet crises of that period. 

BriTAIN’s FATE AS AN INDUSTRIAL PowER; by Thomas Jefferson Werten- 
baker; Current History, New York, December, 1930. 

The Professor of History, Princeton University, states that “The 
year 1930, if plans of certain powerful groups both in Great Britain and 
in the Dominions materialize, may be one of the most momentous in 
the history of the British Empire.” 

CHINA AND Economics; editorial ; Osaka Mainichi, Osaka, November 13, 
1930. 
Cuina’s Dest; editorial; Osaka Mainichi, Osaka, November 19, 1930. 

Comment on China’s November conference with her creditors, and 
particularly on her debt to Japan. 

Cuines—E Cotton INnpustry, 1930; by Fang Fu-an; Chinese Economic 
Journal (Chinese), Shanghai, November, 1930. 

A general survey, with comparative tables; followed by detailed 
statistical information on each separate mill in the complete list of cotton 
mills for China, 1930. 

DEVELOPMENT OF MoperRN BANKs IN CHINA; by Li Ming; China Weekly 
Review (American), Shanghai, November 8, 1930. 

a Economics; editorial ; Sydney Morning Herald, Sydney, October 14, 
1930. 

Far EasTeERN Waterworks; by Eisaburo Kusano; Far Eastern Review 
(American), Shanghai, October, 1930. 

ForEIGN CorPORATIONS IN CHINA; by Robert T. Huang; Chinese Nation 
(Chinese), Shanghai, November 5, 1930. 

A discussion of the legal status of foreign corporations doing busi- 
ness in China, in respect of the recent order issued by the Judicial Yuan 
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reiterating the principle that in order to acquire the status of a juristic 
person all organizations must be properly registered with the responsible 
government authorities. 


FuEL AND Power Resources oF NEW ZEALAND; by James W. Furness: 
Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C., November 10, 1930. 


INDUSTRIES IN KorEA; unsigned; Present-Day Japan, special 1930 supple- 
ment of the Asahi, Osaka and Tokyo, Japan. 

This article informs us that the Koreans are enjoying great happi- 
ness and prosperity under the beneficent overlordship of Japan, and gives 
figures and facts to prove it. The Koreans, apparently, are silent on 
the subject. 


INDUSTRIES IN THE COLONIES (OF JAPAN) ; unsigned; Present-Day Japan, 
special 1930 supplement of the 4sahi, Osaka and Tokyo, Japan. 
Facts and figures on Korea, Formosa, Saghalien, and Kwantung 
Leased Territory and the South Manchuria Railway Zone. There are 
several separate articles on Korea. 


Japan’s FrnanciAL Conpition; by H. Hijikata; Japan Trade Reviei 
(Japanese), Yokohama, November, 1930. 
Japan’s INDUSTRY AND FINANCE; by Muto Sanji; Japan Weekly Chronicle 
(British), Kobe, November 27, 1930. 
A report of an address by Mr. Muto Sanji, one of Japan’s leading 
business men, on the current situation, before a group of Kobe and Osaka 
financiers. China a “formidable competitor in silk and cotton.” 


JAPANESE AND BritisH TariFFs; editorial; Japan Weekly Chronicle 
(British), Kobe, November 13, 1930. 


Mopbern INpustry IN CHINA; by Julean Arnold; Chinese Economic Journal 
(Chinese), Shanghai, October, 1930. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL CONFERENCE (China), Full Pro- 
ceedings of; Documentary Data section; Chinese Nation (Chinese 
owned), Shanghai, November 12, 1930. 

REporT ON REVENUE PoLicy; unsigned ; Week i in China (Chinese), Peiping, 
September 18, 1930. 

RussiAN SUPPLEMENT; Economist, London, November 1, 1930. 

Including a series of articles on various aspects of the new Industrial 
and Agricultural Plans, with an introductory “Impression” and a statis- 
tical appendix. 

STATISTICAL STUDY OF INDUSTRY AND LaApor IN CHINA, A; by Maxwell 
S. Stewart and Fang Fu-an; Chinese Economic Journal (Chinese), 


Shanghai, October, 1930. 


UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM IN JAPAN, THE; by Seishi Idei; International 
Labour Review, Geneva, October, 1930. 

The abstract states, “. . . statistical information concerning the extent 
of unemployment, more especially among casual workers and salaried 
workers in manufacturing industries. An analysis of the various causes 
is given, together with a description of the partial remedies applied up to 
the present time.” 
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LABOR 

Cuina’s RELATIONS WITH THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION ; 
by Lowe Chuan-hua; China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, November 13, 
1930. 

CurnesE Lasor iN Mancuuris; by I. Nagano; China Weekly Review 
(American), Shanghai, November 8, 1930. 

The author, who is connected with the Research Department of the 
Shanghai office of the South Manchuria Railway, takes issue with con- 
clusions drawn in an article on this subject by Grace Chang in the 
September 6 issue of the China Weekly Review. 

LABOUR IN THE PACIFIC; editorial; Sydney Morning Herald, Sydney, Octo- 
ber 1, 1930. 

On a report of labcr conditions in the Pacific islands, British and 
French groups. 

LABOR ON THE PLANTATIONS; editorial; Hawaii Hoichi, Honolulu, Novem- 
ber 11, 1930. 

Cheap immigrant labor or employment for residents of the Territory ? 

Lazpor SITUATION IN Korea, THE; by Ta Chen; Monthly Labor Review, 
Washington, D. C., November, 1930. 

A survey of the beginnings of Industrialization in Korea since the 
annexation by Japan, showing economic and social conditions of factory 
and mine workers with tables on wages; the agrarian situation, with 
tenancy disputes; growth of unrest and the labor movement; the future 
outlook—agriculture or industry? 

New PastoraAL Workers’ UNION (in Australia), THE; by Senator Arthur 
Rae; Pan-Pacific Worker, Sydney, November 1, 1930. 

Notes ON CHrNA’s Lapor PopuLaTion; by C. F. Ma; Chinese Economic 
Journal (Chinese), Shanghai, November, 1930. 

A compilation of information and opinion from various sources on 
the occupational distribution of China’s population. 

STANDARD OF LivinG oF Factory Workers, THE (in China); by H. D. 
Lamson; Chinese Economic Journal (Chinese), Shanghai, November, 
1930. 

A study of incomes and expenditures of twenty-one working families 
in Shanghai, by the associate professor of Sociology, Shanghai College. 
Trap—E Union UNITY IN THE Paciric; by P. G. Hannett; Pan-Pacific 

Worker, Sydney, November 1, 1930. 

The author urges as “imperative” the need for the next Congress of 
the Pan-Pacific Trade Union Secretariat (the third) to be held in 
Australia because of the acute economic depression there. He further 
dwells upon the common interest of workers throughout the Pacific area. 

UNEMPLOYMENT: Is AN AGREED Po.icy Possinpte? by Norman Angell; 
Nation and Athenaeum, London, November 15, 1930. 

UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED States; The Survey, New York, Novem- 
ber 15, 1930. 

This subject is treated in the following articles: The Burden of 
Mass Relief, by Gertrude Springer; Some Plans for Steady Work, by 
Beulah Amidon; Labor’s Unemployment Program, by Louis Stark; Fac- 
ing the Coming Winter, by Joanna C. Colcord; and Taxes and Private 


Relief Funds, by A. W. McMillen. 
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Waces AND Hours oF Lapor (in the United States) ; unsigned; Monthly 
Labor Review, Washington, D. C., November, 1930. 
United States government Bureau of Labor statistics for a variety 
of industries and trades, 1930, with interpretative comment. 
WoMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDusTRY (in the United States) ; unsigned: 
Monthly Labor Review, Washington, D. C., November, 1930. 
A tabulation of legislative provisions in the United States defining 
and governing trades “dangerous” to women and minors. 
WorKERS AND INTELLIGENTSIA; editorial; Osaka Mainichi, Osaka, Novem- 
ber 11, 1930. 
Disagrees with the reason given for Mr. B. Suzuki’s resignation—that 
Japan Labor no longer needs the leadership of intellectuals. 


MANCHURIA 


Crop ConpiTions IN NortH MANCHURIA; unsigned; Chinese Economic 
Bulletin (Chinese), Shanghai, November 15, 1930. 

Export Lossts oF NortH MANCHURIA IN 1929-30 AND 1930-31; in Eng- 
lish, by E. E. Yashnoff; Manchuria Monitor (Russian owned), Harbin, 
October, 1930. 

LuMBER INDUSTRY IN NortH Mancuuria; by Tsao Lien-en; Chinese 
Economic Journal (Chinese), Shanghai, November, 1930. 

This article is a sequel to the “Lumber Industry on the Yalu River” 
in Vol. IV, No. 6, of this journal, and surveys the timber resources, the 
general lumbering and moving facilities, the lumber companies operating, 
and the extent of their operations. 

MANCHURIA TO REDEEM THREE RAILWAys; unsigned; Chinese Economic 
Bulletin (Chinese), Shanghai, October 18, 1930. 

“With a view to securing full control of several railways in Man- 
churia built with foreign capital, the Committee of Communications of 
the Three Eastern Provinces held a conference in February, 1930, when 
the following railways received attention: the Kirin-Changchun Railway, 
the Ssupingkai-Taonan Railway, the Taonan-Tsitsihar Railway. These 
three railways were built by Chinese with Japanese capital, and when 
redeemed, they, together with the Mukden-Hailung and Kirin-Hailung 
Railways, will form a Chinese-owned trunk line in Manchuria and a 
necessary adjunct to the Peiping-Mukden Railway, for the development 
of the new port of Hulutao.” 

PoLiticAL ASPECTS OF THE JAPANESE RAILWAY ENTERPRISES IN MAN- 
cHURIA; by Lin Tung-chi; Chinese Social and Political Science Review 
(Chinese), Peiping, July, 1930. 

Chapters IV, V, VI (being the conclusion), of a lengthy study of 
the question. This installment comprises (1) a brief historical review 
of the Chinese railway developments in Manchuria after that territory 
had been divided into Russian and Japanese spheres of influence, with 
particular attention to the Japanese attitude; (2) present political and 
economic effects of Japan’s presence in Manchuria. 

Port Hurutao, THE; by N. A. Sokoloff; Manchuria Monitor (Russian 

owned), Harbin, October, 1930. 

Discussion of the Fengtien Government’s intention of here creating 

a Manchurian port that will be independent of foreign control. Survey 
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of possibilities for thereby developing natural resources of the area for 
the benefit of China. In Russian with seven-hundred-word English 
summary. 


NATIONALITY PROBLEMS 


Aspects oF MarriaGE BETWEEN Persons OF DIFFERING NATIONALITIES; 
by Charles Cheney Hyde; American Journal of International Law, 
Washington, D. C., October, 1930. 

Legal interpretations affecting nationality. 

CitizENSHIP RiGHTts oF Marriep AMERICAN WoMEN; by Hon. John L. 
Cable; Congressional Digest, Washington, D. C., November, 1930. 
Laws fixing the nationality status of women after marriage. 
INTERNATIONAL LEGISLATION OF TREATMENT OF ForEIGNERS; by Pitman 
B. Potter; American Journal of International Law, Washington, D. C., 

October, 1930. 

Procress OF WoMEN’s EFrorts To SECURE Equa NATIONALITY RIGHTS 
THROUGH INTERNATIONAL Law; by Alice Paul; Congressional Digest, 

Washington, D. C., November, 1930. 


PACIFIC TRADE 


BRITAIN AND Wor.p TrapeE; by A. Loveday; Economist, London, October 
25, 1930. 

CHINA TRADE IN Perspective; by Julean Arnold; Commerce Reports, 
Washington, D. C., November 10, 1930. 

Cuina’s INCREASED VOLUME OF TRADE, 1919 to 1928; by Rose Leibbrand ; 
Chinese Economic Journal (Chinese), Shanghai, October, 1930. 

ForREIGNER’S COMMERCIAL FuTuRE IN CHINA, THE; by Nathaniel Peffer; 
Asia, New York, December, 1930. 

In a 4500-word article the author of “China: The Collapse of a Na- 
tion,” analyzes this subject. He concludes with, “The foreigner in China 
must, then, steel himzelf to a difficult, perplexing and perhaps costly 
transition. He must do so at a time when he can least afford loss. But, 
once the transition is made, his future in China is not necessarily dark. 
It may even be brighter than it would have been had he had his own 
way, as he fondly imagined he would, unimpeded by the obstacle of 
China’s self-assertion through Nationalism.” 

GreaT Britain’s INTEREST IN FREE TRADE; by Sir Hugh Bell; Nineteenth 
Century and After, London, November, 1930. 

“.. . Our one hope of salvation lies in the production of commodities 
which shall be cheap, good and abundant, which is the ideal of the Free 
Trader.” 

RivaLry OF Wortp Powers IN OrIENTAL MarkETS, THE; unsigned ; Japan 
Trade Review (Japanese), Yokohama, November, 1930. 

TRADE IN THE PaciFic; editorial; New Zealand Herald, Auckland, Novem- 

3 ber 4, 1930. 


POLITICS 


4 ATTACK ON Mr. Hamacucut; unsigned ; Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), 
aq Kobe, November 20, 1930. 


Circumstantial news account of the attempted assassination. 
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EXTENSION OF KUOMINTANG INFLUENCE IN MANCHURIA—Results of 
Fourth Plenary Session; unsigned; China Weekly Review (American), 
Shanghai, November 22, 1930. 

GENERAL E.ection oF 1930 (1N JAPAN), THE; unsigned; Present-Da; 
Japan, special 1930 supplement of the Asahi, Osaka and Tokyo, Japan. 

This article has the subtitle “Shifting of the Political Stage.” It 
covers: Policy of the Hamaguchi cabinet; Preparation for the general 
election; Seiyukai attempts to dodge the dissolution of the Diet; Dis- 
solution of the House; Result of the general election. Seven photographs 
accompany the article. 

Is THE CHINESE REVOLUTION A MyTtH? by L. T. Chen; World Tomor- 
row, New York, November, 1930. 

The executive secretary of the Chinese Y. M. C. A. in Shanghai 
briefly reviews the difficulties in China, and concludes with “. . . The 
thing for us to remember is that the Chinese revolution is not a myth 
and that the government with the codperation of the people is making 
stupendous efforts to bring about liberty and democracy.” 

LABoUR GOVERNMENT AND Its Prospects, THE; by Sir Ernest Bennett: 
Nineteenth Century and After, London, November, 1930. 

“. . . if the Government bravely faces the increasing terrors of na- 
tional unemployment, if it pursues its course with sweet reasonableness, 
accepting any help the Liberals can usefully offer it in debate and in the 
voting lobbies, and recognising the implications of mutual good-will, no 
Tory vote of censure can hold any terrors for the Labour Party.” 

NATIONAL GOVERNMENT OF THE CHINESE ReEpPuBLIc; by Minchien T. Z. 
Tyau; Chinese Social and Political Science Review (Chinese), Peiping, 
July, 1930. 

A thorough analysis which forms Chapter IV of the author’s volume 
“Two Years of Nationalist China,” Kelly & Walsh, Ltd., Shanghai, 
September, 1930. 

RECONSTRUCTION IN CHINA; editorial; Christian Science Monitor, Boston, 
November 1, 1930. 

Wuat Is Wrono WITH THE BritisH SysTEM OF GOVERNMENT? by Ram- 
say Muir; Nineteenth Century and After, London, November, 1930. 

The author of “How Britain is Governed,” states: “. . . The defects 
of our system, which have only become gross and flagrant within the last 
generation, can easily be rectified, if we are willing to rectify them.” 


POPULATION AND MIGRATION PROBLEMS 


ALIEN IMMIGRATION; editorial; New Zealand Herald, Auckland, October 
23, 1930. 
Comparing New Zealand and Canadian restrictive legislation. 
Canapa’s CHINESE IMMIGRATION AcT; by,C. A. Pao; Chinese Nation 
(Chinese owned), Shanghai, November 12, 1930. 

The author does not believe that Canada can materially improve her 
trade relations with China through the visits of Trade Missions so long 
as a vital obstruction to good feeling and reciprocity exists through the 
discriminations of her Immigration law. An interesting discussion. 

CANADIAN Born ORIENTALS; by Arthur P. Woollacot; Canadian Forum, 
Toronto, November, 1930. 
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MIGRATION BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES; unsigned; Labor 
Gazette, Ottawa, October, 1930. 

New Micration Law oF Mexico, THE; unsigned; Mexican Commerce 
and Industry, Mexico City, October, 1930. 

Translated text in full. 

PLEA FOR Empire MicratTIon, A; editorial; Manitoba Free Press, Winni- 
peg, October 20, 1930. 

On an appeal for “the colonization of the vacant lands of the overseas 
Dominions with people from Great Britain.” 

PROHIBITION OF FILIPINO IMMIGRATION TO Hawalti; editorial; Advertiser, 
Honolulu, November 26, 1930. 

Comment on the restriction measures now before the U. S. Congress. 

REGIONAL BALANCE OF MAN, THE; by Radhakamal Mukerjee; American 
Journal of Sociology, Chicago, November, 1930. 

Some ASPECTS OF THE CHINESE POPULATION ProsLeM; by Leonard 
Shihlien Hsu; Chinese Social and Political Science Review (Chinese), 
Peiping, July, 1930. 

A paper by the professor of Sociology in Yenching University, 
Peiping, built on the premise that a study of population, particularly of 
composition and distribution, is valuable as a method of sociological 


research. 
GENERAL 


CHINA; Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Philadelphia, November, 1930. 

The American Academy of Political and Social Science has put out 
a substantial and scholarly compendium of information and opinion on 
the China of today, under the editorship of Henry F. James, Ph.D., of 
the University of Pennsylvania. The six sections of the quarterly volume 
deal with Fundamental Background, Social Conditions, Industrial and 
Commercial Development, Internal Politics and Government, Man- 
churia, Mongolia, and Turkestan and Frontier Provinces, and China 
Among the Nations. Such well-known names as George B. Cressey, the 
geographer, T. Z. Koo, Kiang Kang-hu, Arthur W. Hummel of the 
Chinese Literature Division, Library of Congress, Kenneth Scott La- 
tourette, J. S. Burgess and Sidney D. Gamble, Walter H. Mallory, J. 
Lossing Buck, Julean Arnold, John Earl Baker, O. S. Lieu, Ta Chen, 
Harley F. MacNair, Dorothy J. Orchard, C. Walter Young, Henry K. 
Norton, Owen Lattimore, et al., are among the contributors in their 
special fields. There is an extensive book list and series of reviews. 

CONVENTION TO STRENGTHEN MEANS OF PREVENTING War; unsigned; 
Monthly Summary of the League of Nations, Geneva, September, 1930. 

This subject is to be studied anew by a special committee. 

Divorce IN JAPAN; by Yasu Iwasaki; American Journal of Sociology, 
Chicago, November, 1930. 

Percentage of divorces in Japan is decreasing and “in spite of factors 
which are regarded as causes in the increasing divorce rate in the United 
States. ... The decreasing divorce rate seems to be related to the chang- 
ing ideas and ideals of the Japanese, the so-called ‘family system’ has been 
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passing away, Japanese women have become more independent, due to the 
influence of education, and the wishes of the young people are being con- 
sidered before marriage.” 
GERMAN Pre-war Poricies tn East Asta; by O. Mossdorf; Geopolitik, 
Berlin, November, 1930. 
In Russia’s GIGANTIC CRUCIBLE; by Walter Duranty; New York Times, 
New York, November 30, 1930. 
This Moscow correspondent attempts to answer the questions: Have 


the thirteen years the peoples of Russia have been living under a social 


scheme new and startling to the world changed them? Is it molding 
them to its unprecedented forms? How essentially do the Russians in 
this year of bolshevism differ from the Russians of the days of the Czars? 

INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION AND INTERNATIONAL BUREAUX; unsigned; 
Monthly Summary of the League of Nations, Geneva, September, 1930. 

“The Council approved the appointment of an Executive Committee 
to meet four times a year to take the necessary initiative and to be respon- 
sible for following the work as a whole; it approved the creation of a 
Permanent Committee on Arts and Letters. ... 

‘““*The Committee’s principal organ, the Institute of Intellectual Co- 
Operation at Paris, will be asked to organise the work of these Com- 
mittees of Experts which the International Committee recommends. This 
will be a task of the greatest importance, whose extent will still further 
enhance the significant part played by the Institute... .’” 

PLANNING THE New CHINESE NATIONAL CapiTAL; by Minchien T. Z. 
Tyau; Chinese Social and Political Review (Chinese), Peiping, July, 
1930. 

This detailed and comprehensive plan of the modern rebuilding of an 
ancient capital city (Nanking) is Chapter X of the editor’s new book 
“Two Years of Nationalist China,” Kelly & Walsh, Ltd., Shanghai, 
September, 1930. It is illustrated with city maps and architects’ drawings. 

PRESENT-Day JAPAN, special 1930 supplement of the Asahi, Osaka and 
Tokyo, Japan. 

The industrial world is represented by articles on Northern Kyushu 
and its enterprises; the sugar industry, growth of foreign trade; fight 
against tariff walls; shipbuilding, silk, insurance, etc. Among the cul- 
tural subjects treated are: three articles on rites and festivals; modern 
woodcuts, and the puppet show and “Kabuki;” and modern Japan in its 
economic and financial aspects, etc. 

Recent GAIns IN JAPAN; World Tomorrow, New York, November, 1930. 

Articles under this heading are: Japan’s Cultural Trend, by Inazo 
Nitobé; Morality and Religion in Japan, by ‘Arthur Jorgensen; Japan’s 
Policy in Korea, by Sherwood Eddy; and Some Aspects of Industrial 
Japan, by Tatsunosuke Ueda. 

REPORT ON THE INDO-PaciFIc REGION; by Karl Haushofer; Geopolitik, 
Berlin, November, 1930. 

Comments on the Australian crisis and the Imperial Conference ; 
the Manchurian debate between Yosuke Matsuoka and Hsu Shu-hst; 
the ratification of the London naval treaty in Japan and other political 
problems; the Indian Round Table conference; the Sino-Russian con- 


ference on the C. E. R.; China and the League. 


Institute Notes 


The information published in this department is issued officially by the Inter- 
national Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. 


AGENDA RECOMMENDATIONS 


A preliminary conference on agenda for the 1931 Institute sessions in 
China was held in New York on November 29, 30, and December 1, last, 
with Mr. Jerome D. Greene, chairman of the Pacific Council, presiding. 
Those attending as representatives of their national councils were: Aus- 
tralia, R. C. Mills; Canada, Norman Mackenzie; China, K. C. Li; Great 
Britain, John W. Wheeler-Bennett ; Japan, Yusuke Tsurumi; United States, 
E. C. Carter. Ex-officio members were C. F. Loomis, Acting General Sec- 
retary; Charles P. Howland, International Research Chairman; J. B. 
Condliffe, International Research Secretary. P. C. Chang of China and 
James T. Shotwell of the United States were present as guests. 

As a result of its deliberations, which were guided by the expressed de- 
sires of the several national groups, the conference recommended to the 
General Secretary the following: 

That the China conference consider two major round table subjects, (1) 
International Economic Relations, and (2) Chinese Foreign Relations, the 
first to include China’s Economic Development, and Trade Relations in 
the Pacific, such as the tariff situation, shipping, etc. That in addition to 
these majors there should be technical round tables on the following sub- 
jects: Food and Population, Dependent Peoples of the Pacific Islands, Cul- 
tural Relations, Migration, Race Problems, Labor Problems, and Standards 
of Living. It was further recommended that the subject ‘Diplomatic Rela- 
tions in the Pacific’ be referred to the Research Committee. 

The International Program Committee, the personnel of which is not 
yet complete, will hold sessions in China from October 11 to 17, 1931, 
preceding the main conference, which is scheduled for October 21 to Novem- 
ber 4 inclusive. 


M. Louis VARLEZ 


It is with great regret that we learn of the death of M. Louis Varlez, 
formerly Technical Adviser and Chief of the Unemployment and Migration 
Service of the International Labor Office. M. Varlez attended the Kyoto 
Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations in 1929 as an observer for 
the International Labor Organization, and made many friends there. 


Mr. SuzuKI RESIGNS 


It is reported that Mr. Bunji Suzuki has resigned his office as President 
of the Japan General Federation of Labor and will become adviser to the 
organization. Mr. K. Matsuoka, General Secretary, will serve as acting- 
president until the next general meeting. Mr. Suzuki’s resignation was upon 
oe that the time has come for “leadership from the proletarian 
ranks. 
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